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THERE IS NO LIFE WITHOUT BOOKS 


‘ 














Visitors to Czechoslovakia are astonished at the multiplicity of bookshops 
and the brisk trade they are doing. There were many already before the 
war, but since the liberation in May, 1945, they seem to have grown like 
mushrooms and so has the number of titles issued and of copies printed. 
In 1959, 4,800 titles came out in editions amounting to 51 million copies, 
that is almost 4 books for every inhabitant, including thé very young ‘ones 
who cannot yet read. There is a library in every village but most remark~ 
able of all is the fact that every factory, every bigger workshop or insti- 
tution posses a library of its own. The bigger enterprises have clubs which 
also house libraries. 

Workers of the Manganese Ore mines at Chvaletice have a fine 
' club in their residential area with an attached library. Even such preten- 
tious young readers as the one in the picture can take their choice at the 
library which started with 5000 titles. 





Courtesy—Mr. G. Legler, First Secretary, Embassy of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, New Delhi. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI 
By Paramahansa Yogananda 

With a Preface by W.Y. Evans-Wcntz, M.A,,D.Litt,D.Sc, 
514 pp., 32 pp. photos. $4.00 


This is the first time that an authentic Hindu Yogi has written 
his life story for Western readers. Describing in vivid detail many years 
of spiritual training under Sri Yukteswar, a Christlike master, the author 
has here revealed a fascinating and little-known aspect of mcdern India. 

Paramahansa Yogananda was the first great master of India to live 
in the West for along period (over thirty years). He initiated 100,000 
students into Yoga (scientific techniques for awakening the divine conscious- 
ness in man). In this book he explains with scientific clarity the subtle 
but definite laws by which yogis perform mircales and attain self-mastery. 

Yogananda, a graduate of Calcutta University, writes with unfor- 
gettable sincerity and incisve wit. Colorful chapters are devoted to his 
visits with Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Luther Burbank, and 
Therese Neumann — the Catholic stigmatist of Bavaria. The book has 
been translated into eleven languages. This autobiography is of unique 
value to historians, theologians, teachers, students and librarians. 


Send for free descrirtive leaflet, 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, Publishers 
Los Angeles 65, California, USA, 
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‘BOOK NEWS’ 
WILL HELP YOU SELL MORE BOOKS 


Now in its fourth year of uninterrupted publication, BOOK 
NEWS is still the only Journal of its kind in India, bringing 
its readers the latest news about book publishing, book 
sales and the top news about the library world. Here is what 
BOOK NEWS can do for you : 


* Keep you abreast of the latest trends and develop- 
ments in publishing world. 


* Keep you informed of the latest releases from the 
South and North Indian Publishers. 


* Give you the cream of the news in publishing 
abroad, * 


* And if you are publisher—BOQOK NEWS is the 
perfect advertising medium, bringing your message 
to hundreds of bookminded readers and librarians 

all over India. 


Let BOOK NEWS serve you ! By joining the Council 
You Get BOOK NEWS free of Charge ! 


READ BOOK NEWS|! Subscribe for it Now ! 
Annual Subscription : Inland Rs. 5. U.K. 18sh. USA $2.50 
For details please write : 


The Editor, BOOK NEWS 8, Victoria Crescent Road, 
MADRAS-8. 
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World-wide coverage in the new 1950...... 
ULRICH’S PERIODICAL DIRECTORY 
Here‘s a new, expanded, completely revised 1959 edition of the 
famous guide to the wh le periodicals field —-the only publica- 
tion of its type—giving you-all the important details on 17,900 

blications throughout the world listed under 182 subject 
sense and including: price; publisher’s name and address; 
frequency of issue; whether indexed or abstracted and where; 
whether reviews are carried; etc. 
This new ULRICH’S will feature 1000 new periodicals and 
19 new subject headings——such as Missiles and Rockets, Solar 
Energy, Interplanetary Flight—making it an important addittion 
to every reference shelf. Edited by Eileen C Graves. 


Price $22.50. 
R.R. BOWKER COMPANY, 
62 West Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Compiling a Bibliography 


With An Appendix “A List of Some Periodical 
Publications Issued By Publishers And Book- 
Sellers In India”’ 


by T.K.S. Iyengar, 
National Library of India, Calcutta 


The idea of Bibliography existed as early as 1494. Johann Tritheim 
who is called the ‘Father of Bibliography’ prepared a chronological list of 
about 7,000 books with an alphabetical index of authors. This was printed 
by the Basle press of Johann Amarbach and published in 1494, Half a 
century latter, Konrad Gesner prepared ‘Bibliotheca Universalis’, the first 
attempt at a Universal bibliography. The works of Tritheim and Gesner 
were followed by innumerable subject bib iographies. With the development 
of classification schemes the style and quality of these bibliographies also 
developed. Still there are modern problems faced by bibliographers due to 
the varied nature and output of publications. 


For the purpose of definition a bibliography may be called a parti- 
cular type of index compiled systematically to serve as a guide to the litera- 
ture of any subject. 


To start with, the aim of the bibliographer is to take an overall 
view of the project to be undertaken, and look into the extent of the material 
available on the subject. This is followed by various stages such as the 
Investigation of the Subject, Sources available, Preliminary listing from 
these sources, Evaluation of this list and elimination of unwanted meterial, 
Arrangement, Explanation of the scope through descriptive notes, Revision, 
Editing, Preparation of Index, etc. While looking into the sources it is 
always better to know the limitations of each of the suurces, their up-to 
dateness, and to decide whether to make the bibliography selective or comp- 
rehensive. To achieve this end, a preliminary list of sources should be 
prepared on cards and notes to be added to them evaluating the above 
points. By doing this the bibliographer will be aware of the bulk of work to 
face with for the bibliographical coverage. 
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COMPILING A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
SOURCES : 


There are two types of sources namely the unpublished sources and 
published sources. 

There are unpublished sources such as Library Catalogues for 
books and periodicals, Shelf—lists, etc. Among these the Card Catalogues 
are helpful to a great extent in evaluating the material content of a Library 
which can be physically verified. Union Catalogues are also important. In 
India, We are not having this as there are no regional Central libraries 
affiliated to one single National Central library where a Union Catalogue is 
maintained. But this is compensated by various publisaed sources to be 
discussed latter. As regards shelf-lists they serve the purpose of a Classified 
Catalogue and hence a ‘ready rekoner’ to the extent of material available on 
a particular subject. The shelf-list is also compensated by Subject Catalogue 
which gives several analytical entries on each subject. 


Next comes the published sources. They are numerous, such as 
Bibliographies (National, Trade, Subject), Indexes, Abstracts, Printed 
Catalogues, Guides and Miscellaneous sources. 

In India, we have the recent achievement in the field of Bibliogra- 
phical Science as we have started the Indian National Bibliography, an 
authoritative bibliographical record of Current Indian publications. 


There are many Trade lists from reputed Book trading agencies. 
A few may be mentioned. H.W, Wilson Co., New York, publishes the 
Book Review Digest, Cumulative Book Index, Eassay and Gen. Literature 
Index, International Index, Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, Wilson 
Lib. Bulletin, etc. From R.R. Bowker & Co., we have got the Publishers 
Weekly, Books in Print, Books from U.S.A., etc. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd., 
issues the Cumulative book-list, Current literature, etc. 

Also, there are many periodical publications, which gives out curr- 
ent book reviews on special subjects. There are publications in the nature 
of abstracts and bibliographies issued by the Scientific Institutions, Socie- 
ties and Autonomous bodies. etc. There are many of these. In India, 
mention may made of the INSDOC List published by the Indian National 
Scientific Documentation Centre, Bibliography of Scientific publications of 
South and S.E. Asia, jointly compiled by INSDOC and UNESCO, 
at Delhi. 


Printed Catalogues of many leading publishers are available, these 
are not only in General but also on special subjects. Formerly, India had 
hardly any publisher or book seller who had reached such stage in issuing 
publications as done in Western Countries. But now the story is different. 
Book trade in India is vastly developing. A list of some of the publications 
are added in the end of this article. 
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Apart from these trade publications there are printed Catalogues of 
General libraries, Special libraries, Official publications ,etc. So far as the 
publications of the Central and Provincial Government of India are concer- 
ned, there are periodical Catalogues for current publications and those in 
print. Some provincial Gazetteer's gives from time to time the publications 
of the respective state. 

Coming to the miscellaneous sources, these are varied in nature. 
Comprehensive works and standard texts on subjects gives many references, 
Encyclopaedias, Dictionaries, Monographs, etc., are helpful to Bibliogra- 


phers. : a 4 
There are also the Retrospective bibliographies. Here a mention 


may be made of the retrospective bibliography on India which is in progress. 
(National Bibliography of Indian Literature), This is being compiled 
by the Sahitya Akademi. This includes publications of literary merit, as 
also works of abiding value which come under the purview of humanities. 
The period covered is from January 1901 to December 1953, 


PREPARATION OF SLIPS : 


After careful study and evaluation of these sources the entries must 


be copied out on slips for all different items—books, periodicals, periodical 
articles, pamphlets, etc. Each slip should be made out in a standard form: 


author, title, publisher, date, pagination and chapter references in the case 
of books. In the case of periodical articles the following information should 
be given: author, title, name of the periodical, volume, issue number, page 
reference, date, etc. Everv entry should give the information in exactly the 
same order. This results in saving the time and patience of the reader who 
consults the bibliography. These manuscript entries collected and prepared 
by the bibliographer require careful revision. \\ hen the slips are compiled 
they should be arranged alphabetically and any duplications eliminated. 
They should be compared to ensure uniformity, because some authors sign 
their names in different forms at different periods, some periodicals will 
have changed their titles and other occasional small inconsistancies may 


occur. 


ARRANGEMENT : 


With the understanding of the subject matter of the bibliography a 
logical plan should be formulated for the arrangement of entries. There are 
several ways of arranging. Alphabetical arrangement is the simplest plan 
which is based on the alphabet in the order of author, title, place, etc. Some 
times, the titles are arranged chronologically under each author to show the 
progress of the writers work. Arrangement by title is done usually in the 
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COMPILING A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


case of a bibliography of Serials. In the case of a bibliography of News- 
papers it is better to arrange by the place names. Arranging by Chronology 
is effective in the case of a Bibliography on an individual’s work. For a 
bibliography on any particular area, arrangement by regions are useful. 
When the subject matter is limited it is better to arrange by the type of 
material. For a rapidly developing field arrangement by subject is useful. 
For making a classified arrangement of a bibliography the scheme of classi- 
fication should: be very efficient. It is proper to mention here that Colon 
Classification with its ‘analytico-syathetic’ nature is best suited for the 
purpose. For making this arrangement we have got the best tool, namely the 
Classified Catalogue Code, The invention of these aids shows the remark- 
able progress made ia India in the field of Library Science through Dr. S.R. 
Ranganathan, the pioneer in Library Science in India. 


In the present day, the most common form employed by the 
Bibliographers is the classified arrangement. The entries are arranged by a 
logical division of subject of the Bibliography, for which an index of authors 
and titles are added. 


The manuscript slips prepared thus are assigned with the subject 
headings and sub-headings and are resorted and should be arranged in a 
logical order. 


ANNOTATIONS : 


It is necessary to consider each group in turn and decide what 
annotations should be given for each entry to show the contribution it makes 
to the subject, and the standard of knowledge it demands from the readers. 
Brief notes should also be added to entries indicating reasons for inclusion, 
and special features it depicts. This should also show whether there are 
illustrations, tables and other information which are of special significance. 
Even a brief note is of great assistance to the reader in helping him to decide 
the entries which meet his requirements. In many cases annotations are 
distilled out of competent reviews in journals of repute, and the source of 
the review is indicated in every case. 


Then each slip is given a running number for reference. Then the 
bibliography should be read through thoroughly to make sure that each 
entry is clear and annotations full, sy that the reader will get a good 
ideo from the entry itself and will decide whether he wishes to consult the 
material described. 


Thus all entries are brought in to consistent bibliographi0al! form. 
After having fully satisfied with the above ideals, the bibliography is 
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ready for typing. After the typing is over the slips should be checked with 
the manuscript, as it is essential that all references should be accurate, 


INDEX : 


The slips are then resorted in alphabetical order. These will serve 
as the basis for an index to the bibliography. Extra slips should be pre- 
pared for significant titles, joint authors, alternative forms of names, etc. 


Then, reference numbers to individual items should be given in 
these slips. Then these slips are carefully edited, that is the material not 
required for index are eliminated. The index is now ready for typing. 
After this the type-script is checked again with the slips, 


A preliminary ‘Table of Contents’ asa guide to the placing of 
headings and their divisions is prepared. 


APPENDIX* 


A LIST OF SOME PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 
ISSUED BY PUBLISHERS & BOOK-SELLERS IN INDIA 


Asia Bulletin, Bombay. Book Lover, Bombay. Book News, Madras. 
Book Notes, Bombay. Book Seller, Baroda. Book Traders Monthly, 
Calcutta. Grantha Jagat, [Bangali] Calcutta. Grantha Parichay, [Gujrati] 
Baroda. Granthavyavasayi. [Malayalam] Kerala. Hindi Lib. Pustakalaya, 
[Hindi], Baroda. Indian Pub. & Book-Seller, Bombay. N.B.S. Bulletin, 
Kottayam. New Book Digest, Bombay. Orient Book World, Calcutta, 
Publisher’s monthly, Calcutta. Pustakalay. [Hindi]. Patna. Pustakalya 
- Sandesh, [Hindi], Patna. Pustak Jagat, [Hindi], Patna. Sahitya 
Khabar, [Bengali], Calcutta. Sei Ravi Varma Sanskrita Granthavali, 
[Sanskrit], Tripunithura. Taraporevala’s Book Bulletin, Bombay. 





ON LIBRARIANSHIP 


“Human values and human judgments are inseparable from good 
librarianship. They should be woven into every hour of every course in 
every library school ; and to do this calls for inspired teaching by human- 
ists who have been seasoned and humbled and made simple by living 
with books, by working with people, and loving both. Salaries and 
certification, the classification of jobs, and the co-ordination of curricula, 
are all important, and must be dealt with, but beneath these complexities 
lie the great simplicities of human librarianship — that books are basic, that 
people are good. and that bring the two together, so that books are made 
more useful and people more fruitful, is one of the most exciting and 
rewarding experiences on earth. It is called librarianship.” 

—Lawrence Clark Powell 
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Research Library and Its Problems 


by Amulya Chandra Ray, 
Asstt. Librarian, Indian Central Jute Committee, Calcutta. 


After independence quite a number of research libraries dealing 
with different sciences have sprung up in India. The increasing degree 
of interest shown in scientific research in recent years has been the outcome 
of a passionate desire by Indians to secure an important position in the 
world of sciences. The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, with 
its 14 National L-aboratories, continues to work on fundamental research 
as also with problems connected with industrial development. During the 
Second Plan period greater impetus will be given to scientific research. 


A research library in its organisation and set up is quite different 
from a public library. The public library caters to the recreational and 
intellectual needs of the people in general and of the locality in particular. 
It deals with diverse constituencies and with divergent standards of educa- 
tion, culture and personality. Reserrch libraries, on the other hand, exist 
primarily for research and reference. Generally the research library 
provides facilities for — 


(1) Reference to standard works and other authoritative sources of 
information, including books, periodicals, reports, statistical material, 
maps, and illustrations. 


(2) Continuous reading of standard texts and representative works 
within the range of the curriculum of studies. 


(3) Keeping in touch with representative current literature relat- 
ing to subjects to be covered by the research worker. 


(4) Studying the social implication of industry and commerce. 


The fundamental principle of librarianship is that ‘Books are 
for use’. It will be a waste of time, energy and money, if the readers 
cannot get the desired materials which are already in stock in the library. 
The real value ofa library is judged neither by its enormous collection, 
nor by its magnificient building but by its usefulness to the readers. This 
is very much indicative of the proper function of a research library. Here 
the librarian, staff, book collection and arrangement should be highly 
scientific and accurate to suit the needs of research workers. 


In the research library readers want books not only on specific 
subjects but also allied matzrials and references on the subject in which he 
wants to specialise himself. So every book must take its relative location. 
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Books should be grouped so that they may be used inrelation to one 
another. Ina reseaich library, minute and depth classification is adopted. 
Such a library confines its collection to one particular field, but keeps a 
collection of all relevant books containing references to related subjects 
with which the library has to deal. Classification schedule has a great 
bearing on the activities of a research scholar. The student who is prepar- 
ing a theme or thesis may often find his subject outlined in the classifica— 
tfon schedule. The classification system should, therefore, be logical, that 
is, show a sequence of ideas. A knowled e of the classification schedule 
is necessary not to the classifier alone, but also to a all who work in the 
library. 

The cataloguing policy of the research library should be decided 
before actually starting on the preparation of catalogue. Entries in the 
catalogue should be detailed because every entry will give some clue and 
hint to research workers to find out their requirements. The efficiency of 
a library’s service depends much upon the efficiency of the cataloguers. In 
the research library ‘note’ and ‘annotations’ about different aspects of a 
subject should be given in the catalogue entry. The catalogue not only 
helps us to find out the book but also gives a clear idea of the nature and 
subject of treatment of the particular publications. In and around the big 
cities like Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi, research libraries are being 
set up in the course of five year plans. It is high time now for Indian 
Libraries to have the benefit of centralised cataloguing. The research 
library should adopt classified cataloguing for its research workers. It is 
ofren found that cataloguing only cannot satisfy the reader for a particular 
copy. Research workers will fail to find out any clue to the other parts of 
the same volume written by a specialised author. The entries should be 
made for the other parts of the book also. Such entries are called analy- 
tical entries. It has been found to be very much helpful to research 
scholars, 

Book selection in a research library is not so difficult as in a public 
library. Here the librarian gets the help of specialists. So it is suggested 
that in a region where large number of research libraries are being set up, 
a board may be formed for the ‘library system’ for selection of books. 


It would be a great benefit to the research scholars if the open 
‘access’ system is introduced in the library. Here the reader may visualise 
and take out his necessary requirements from the stock. But the problem 
is that often readers deliberately misplace books and try to shut out the 
knowledge from others in different ways. Also there is the possibility of 
stealth and cutting up of the charts and maps necessary for continuous 
reference outside the library. 
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Reference and bibliographical service from the most important 
items of activities of the research library. The reference department’s work 
involve protracted searches. Though there are dictionaries, handbooks, 
data books etc., available on almost all the subjects, there may be other 
difficulties in answering or locating research questions... So the librarian 
must prepare himself with the latest items of information on those subjects in 
which the library is interested. Decumentation and Indexing of journals and 
articles should be widely prepared. Thereby scholars will be relieved of a 
great hurdle in eliminating unnecessary matters. Efforts should be made 
to maintain “Clipping Files’? on relevent topics, so that the information is 
absolutely up to date. Preparation of bibliography is a very important 
work in the research library. Withought it the research worker may find it 
very inconvenient to locate thr desired information, authentic writings end 
the original publications in his subject. 

The duties and responsibilities of the librarian in a research library 
are many and onerous. He is responsible for the use of books and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge. As to the qualification and experience it is noted 
that the librarian of a research library should be aceademically qualified, 
besides having a diploma in librarianship. He should have knowledge in 
some foreign languages. In India there should be a foreign language 
division in scientific and technical libraries where translation of important 
articles should be made for use of research scholars. The librarian investi- 
gates the reading interest and demands of the people served by the library. 
He also publicizes the library activities by means of bulletins, b bliographies 
and newspaper stories. But it will be noticed at large that though the 
librarians of research libraries have great responsibilities, they have no 
power on money matters. They cannot place orders for books and journals 
without the sanction of authority. So it takes a long time for official 
procedure in such matters, thereby dislocating the library work. It will 
be proper if the librarian is vested with some powers in expending for 
library requisities, particularly books, journals and stationery articles. It 
is often found that in a departmental and research library schemes are long 
overdue for sanction by the authority. Under such circumstances the 
librarian may be given wide administrative powers to manage research 
libraries. 





STUDY ABROAD 
VOL. XI, 1959-60 


Last year some 177,000 students enrolled for higher education in 
countries other than their own. This fact alone shows the usefulness of 
this most popular Unesco handbook. Volue XI, brings you the latest 
information on 90,09 fellowships and scholarships and offered by govern- 
ments, universities. foundations and other institutions in 111 countries and 
territories. A perfected system of classification. will. help you to find 
rapidly all the details ; who can study which subjects and where, what is 
the amount of each award and how and where, applications be made. 

An invaluable manual for anyone contemplating study in a foreign 
country. An indispensable reference book for all libraries, universities and 
information centres. Order your copy immediately from the Unesco 
national distributors. 800 pages. Price $3.00 ; or 15sh. 
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THREE CARD SYSTEM: A Means 
for Better Service 


by Umesh Datta Sharma, 
Delhi University Library, Delhi. 


What brings a reader to a library ? Human curiosity or the desire 
for knowledge, beauty of the building, or the pictures in the weeklies, 
comfort of the furniture or sophisticacy of the atmosphere ? He may go for 
utility or otherwise, but the truth remains with the SERVICE which 
a particular library provides. The better the service, the more the readers. 
Strangely enough, a reader is seldom aware of this fact. 


But for decades together, our librarians must have struggled hard 
to serve better. How has it become possible? The answer is that a 
continuous strife brought the result and by the method of trial and error 
some achievements were made. In finding out the right type of material 
for a particular reader, librarians might have at first groped for some order 
out of disorder. By and by, they would have succeeded in finding out some 
arrangement in order to maintain the things properly. Various systems 
were tried all over the world and registers were maintained and periodicals 
simply registered ; ora card allotted to each periodical received in the 
library. But a unique system was delayed till the Three Card System 
was invented by Dr. S.R. Ranganathan, who himself faced the difficulties 
at the Madras University Library. 


The history of the Three Card. System begins 1930 when Dr. 
Ranganathan was infused with the desire to introduce a new system that 
would create in students the love for knowledge. Now this system is 
adopted by other libraries. In Delhi University Library this system is work- 
ing very satisfactorily. 


A world-wide study of readers indicated that most of them were 
widely interested in current topics. They seldom bother about the stale 
meterial found in the books. They go for newspapers, weeklies. fortnight- 
lies, monthlies etc., and soon. This may also be a connection with the 
origin of this system. 


As the name implies this system is the maintenance, arrangement 
and operation of three cards in the periodicals section of a library. To any 
tibrary which is to grow (A library is a growing organism), the system 
economizes time and energy, removes strain from memory and secures 
maximum output with the minimum labour. The peculiarity of this system 
is that it covers all the intricacies of the periodicals in a library. 
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THREE CARD SYSTEM 


The Three Cards are named as Under :- 
1. Register Card. 
2. Check Card, 
3. Classified Index Card. 
The arrangements of these eards, according to the first edition of 
2 
Library tssiatiniadiun aa as follows : 


1. The register Cards are arranged in one alphabetical sequence 
by the titles of the periodical publications. 


2. The check cards are divided into subgroups such as dailies, 
weeklies, fortnightlies etc., and those lie arranged in an alphabetic sequence. 


3. As the name indicate, the classified irdex cards are arranged 
in a classified sequence by the class numbers of the publications. 


Since Dr. Ranganathan is still very keen in giving us his best, 

we find a slight modification in the arrangement of Check cards. In the 
3 
second edition of the aforesaid bok he suggests : 

“Check cards stand divided into 52 groups according to the week 
in which the next issue is due. For this purpose, each week is taken to 
end on an allotted day, say Wednesday. Asthere may be 5 Wednesdays 
in some months of the year, there are 5 week-guides for each month. Thus 
the total number of Week Guides for the year is 60. But 8 of these will be 
inoperative. The week guides are numbered expressively such as 1.1, 1.2... 
1.5, 2.1, 2...12.4 and 12.5. The Check Cards in each weekly group will lie 
arranged in. one alphabetical sequence by the titles of the periodical 
publications.” 


We find that the arrangement of Register Cards and Classified 
Index Cards remains unchanged. It seems thai the arrangement of Check 
Crads is the key to this system. Hence, modification from EACH PERIO- 
DICITY - SUB - GROUP to EACH WEFKLY GROUR clearly indicates 
that it is the refined shape of that original idea which directly comes from 
the analyses of reader’s approach to periodicals. Here the ingenuity of the 
inventor is noteworthy. 


The operation of these cards is interesting. Mail is opened and 
periodicals alphabetised. According to the title of the periodical the 
Register Card is withdrawn from the tray and the card behind it is kept 
lifted up to serve as a mark which is helpful for the proper replacement 
of the withdrawn card after the required entries. In a register card volume, 
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issue, date of publication, and date of receipt are entered. The Check 
Card is to be moved before replacing the Register Card. In this operation, 
a person has to work upon the basis of the periodicity of a periodical. For 
instance a_ particular periodical, say Bhavan’s Journal, is published 
monthly and the June issue was due to be received in the library 
on 8-6-59, But this month it is received only on 8-7-59- the second 
week of July - which is the current week. Therefore the Check Card for 
this periodical will be found in 7.2 which means the second week of the 
seventh month. Again the Check Card will have to be moved from there 
and inserted in alphabetical sequence in 8.2 which indicates the second 
week of the eighth month. Only after moving the Check Card, the Register 
Card, is to be replaced in the tray. 


If some thought is given as to why the Check card was kept in 7.2 
at the first instance, we shall conclude either that the June issue of Bhavan’s 
journal had been delaed all these days or that the delay had’ started 
even inthe earlier issue. The same delay is expected to persist in the 
next issue and the August issue of the periodical is expected in the library 
latest by the early second week of August. Asa result of this much of 
accuracy, we can certainly render a first class service to our readers. 

It will be interesting to note, as practiéal experience shows, that 
sometimes the predicted date of receiving a particular periodical falls on 
the very same day. Readers not only feel joy to have the required periodi- 
cal but also feel astonished how the date of receipt came out true. But 
recent printing dispute in Great Britain brought difficulties in most of 
the cases, because regrets for delay in bringing out te issues were received 
with late issues and there was no previous information save through «the 
newspapers. 


The operation becomes quite mechanical after a week and works 
very smoothly. It keeps the librarian so nicely equipped with detail that he 
feels happy in replying to the querries. A clear-picture of each and every 
periodical is alwavs visible. So far as gaps are concerned, these are asked 
for automatically while working the system. 

Some of the good reasons are apparent in support of the system : 

1. It is sctentific : 

It has stood the practical experience of about three decades. It 
has been put to various trials. Experimented by the inventor . himself, 
modifications have been made to attain a good tune of accuracy in service. 
It is being adopted by other libraries as well. This system provides auto- 
matic working which does not bore the worker. It does not tire out 
memory and much work can be done in a short time. 
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2. It saves time: 

It is needless to say that scientific system is always based on facts 
and the basic fact is that fhe operator of the cards is always above doubt and 
suspicion. This keeps him working smoothly without obstruction. More- 
over, in referring to the records, one hasn’t got to fumble around the 
correct answes to a querry about the expected receipt of a periodical or 
other querries. He can very easily consult the card. satisfy the reader, 
and thus save time. 

3. It is economical : 

In a country like India the system is rather a boon. Industrial 
era has dawned only a couple of years ago and much of mechanical devices 
is not possible so soon. In countries where machines are cheaper than men, 
we find that ‘‘Kardex” or other machines are in use. But those too can’t 
be operated without a human being, whereas in the Three Card System 
all what is required is a set of three traysin the beginning. This is like 
profit without investment. 


4. It is accurate : 


An instance quoted before that even the date of forthcoming 
issues can also be announced with the help of the register card, I think, is 
enough to prove the accuracy of the system. As it is accurate, it keeps us 
well informed about each and every issue which may exist in the library. 

5, It keeps well equipped : 

One great advantage of the classified index card is that we always 
know the number of the periodicals we have on a particular subject. Some- 
times, enquiries of this nature are made and replied to. 

6. A source to better service : 


Better service can only be the greatest factor which is responsible 
for increasing the reading habit of the nation. Truly speaking the term 
‘“‘Better Service’ comprises of two major factor i.e., (a) Courteous behaviour 
(b) Serving with the right material. The first will keep up the clientale 
and the second rests on complete knowledge which will impart inexplicable 
joy. We cannot but feel happy whena reader says, “Yes, this is the 
material I want.” 

Such a service is possible only with the help of an. unquestionable, 
accurate, and strainless method. Such a method is this unique and distinc- 
tly Indian Three Card System. 
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PROBLEMS OF LIBRARIES IN INDIA 


by H. K, Majumder, 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagar. (U.P.) 


Since beginning libraries in India are the victims of chronic apathy 
from the authorities. In fact library movement in India began after a 
long lapse of hundreds of decades, during the British administration in 
India. Early period of British administration is a history of wars and 
expansion when the ruler was fully engrossed in bringing about law and 
order in the occupied territories. In the field of education their only 
attempt to manufacture ‘baboos’ for the efficient management of offices 
was gloriously successful. For many years British exploitation of India was 
uninterrupted while peaceful administration of India was shortlived. All 
the problems that we are facing now almost in every sphere of our social 
life are the legacy of British administration, and all these problems they 
left unsolved not inadvertently to the great disadvantage of the Indian 
national government. It would be unfair to suggest that the British 
government was not aware of the necessity and importance of libraries 
in this country. Their patronage to the library movement in India was 
actuated with limited expediency, and never was motivated for the welfare 
of the country they ruled over. There is nothing unusual in it. This 
indifference is a natural trend of imperialism, rather a code of effective 
colonial administration. The present government of India took over the 
administration from the British government at a moment when India was 
confronted with almost a major breakdown of internal law and order 
and threatened with external insecurity. Food remained a perpetual 
problem to India. Problems in the field of education were treated as 
secondar, especially when the country was passing through a period of 
food crisis. 


Problem begets problem, and that too when delayed to solve goes 
deep redering it more difficult to get rid off. Problems. of libraries in 
India are multiple in number and varied in nature. Many of the libraries 
in India are greatly handicapped with lack of proper accommodation and 
of adequate staff. Tocreate an appropriate atmosphere of reading and 
thinking in the library, right lay-out of building and proper apportionment 
of its interior requires serious attention before the spade work begins, 
Maintenance of any system in arranging books warrants a spacious 
interior. Like a living organism, a library grows and sprouts with the 
passage of time. Provision of future development should, therefore, be 
kept in view before planning begins. Very few libraries in India whether 
public, university or special, are fortunate of having sufficient accommoda- 
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tion even to house the books in stock in a workable system. To many libra- 
ries the question of expansion is associated with uncertainty and remote 
possibility. 

No library, except one or two public libraries in big cities, is 
adequately staffed. In the Government Institutions where this state 
of affairs prevails, it is the result of ignorance and inefficiency of the 
local administrative authorities, and this lapse varies from one to the 
other depending on the importance and efficiency of the institutions. In 
the universities and colleges, sufficient funds are not generally available 
to meet the recurring expenditure. The U.G.C. is, however. taking active 
steps and care to help the universities and colleges in raising libraries 
to cater the growing needs. 

Growth of a library depends chiefly on availability of books in the 
country. Book production has yet to become an independent industry in 
India. In the fields of science and technology it is very disappointing 
not only from the point of view of production in India but also from the 
availability of books on those subjects from the foreign countries due to 
strigency of foreign exchanges and their exorbitant prices after devaluation 
ot dollar and sterling. Books are written as it should be, by the scholars 
specialised in respective subjects. The learned teachers of the universi- 
ties and research workers of the public institutions generally share the 
major responsibility of this service to the nation. In India both the 
writers and the publishing agencies of books lag behind their wastern 
counterparts, Light fictions and romance books are more profitable to the 
publishers and writers. Many of our learned teachers and scholars lack in 
initiative, but, some are actually handicapped due to want of requisite 
funds for publishing the books. Very few universities have their own 
press. Even in those cases the authors seldom get adequate remuneration 
that might give him sufficient impetus to write. The government of the 
country alone can come to the rescue of this sad plight and can render 
liberal financial aids to those who need it most for producing the highly 
technical and scientific works which asa matter of routine are not good 
sellers. A very discomforting and degrading intellectual trend is being 
noticed in the Government departments and Institutions of our Country. 
Before not very long past, many authoritative and interesting works in the 
fied of science excelled in originality were turned up as the result of long 
painstaking investigations of goverment officials, who were the heads of 
many important departments. Many of these officials were, no doubt, 
foreigners. 

In the field of book production our efforts are yet tentative. One 
or two book houses in India are making honest attempts of publishing 
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PROBLEMS OF LIBRARIES IN INDIA 


scientific books of foreign copyright and selling them here in India in a 
comparatively cheaper price. With the decreasing habit of book-reading, 
book-trade is becoming less attractive now a days. 


The Indian National Bibliography compiled in the line of the 
great British National Bibliography will remove the long felt difficulty 
of knowing the production of books inthe country. It is a monumental 
work raken up by the Government of India which deserves mouthful con- 
gratulation of the nation. Language difficulty remains for good one of the 
great problems for the libraries in India. Regional language predominates 
over other Janguages eveh though they are rich in quality and variety and 
are universally acclaimed therefor. 


Libraries in India mostly follow the high and dry rules of acade- 
mic institutions. Atmosphere within and without the libraries is gover- 
ned with rigid rules of high-brows leaving no air of relaxation. We are 
not accustomed to attach any importance and value to relaxation and 
amenity, especially to any institution which is devoted to promotion of 
intellect. There is no gainsaying that this rigidity retregrades the pace 
of mental development. 

In the post-partition period, libraries in India are facing a peculiar 
problem closely connected with maintenance of books in good serviceable 
condition. Book bindries in India were the monopolies of Muslims. With 
the migration of a section of Muslim population to Pakistan, bookbinding 
in India had suffered a serious setback after partition. Increasing cost of 
raw materials has aggravated the situation to a great extent. 


Many of the problems of libraries in India sueh as service condi- 
tions of the librarians which are not compatible to the responsibility they 
shoulder and the labour they are to undergo, demand of security and 
imposition of penalty for the loss of books on the librarians, Provision of 
adequate accommodation and sizable staff to turn the libraries are reason- 
ably within the control of the central and state governments, But, to deal 
with the problems all at a time is a colossal task. They have deep 
rooted influences in the fibres of our society, and their removal requires 
systematic planning spread over a long period of years. Like many other 
social problems they deserve close study examining their prose and cons, 
and only the careful handling of those problems may lead the planning to 
a success. 
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(C) MARATHI AND GUJARATI 


by P.N, Venkatachari, 
; Assistant Editor, 
Indian National Bibliography, National Library, Calcutta. 


Tradition attributes Prakrit as being the original language from 
which the present Marathi and Gujarati languages have evolved. Besides 
this common origin, there has been, probably because of geographical 
contiguity, a cultural bond between these two peoples throughout the 
recorded history. Eminent linguists of India consider that the twin forms 
of Prakrit, viz., Maharastri Apabhabramsa and Western Sauraseni are the 
parent languages of Marathi and Gujarati respectively. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that one can trace similarity to a great extent in vocabulary 
between these two languxges. The earlier lexical history of these langu- 
ages is not clearly known tous. But it is possible to perceive a continu- 
ous lexical effort in these languages after the advent of printing, introduced 
by Westerners in India. During the formative period of Indian printing 
the notable works published were language grammars and dictionaries. In 
this article, which is third in this series, is given this lexical history of 
these two languages. 


MARATHI 


The credit of having compiled and published the first printed 
dictionary goes to William Carey, the father of Bengali printing, (1810). 
This was printed at the famous Serampore Mission Press of which Carey 
was the founder. The ground work of this dictionary rests on a translation 
of the Amarakosh made into Marathi by a learned Brahmin who had 
supplied Carey with a list of Marathi verbs. In compiling this, he had 
also the assistance from two manuscript dictionaries, the one English - 
Marathi and the other in Marathi- English supplied by one Erskine. 
Capt. Cocke, an interpreter to the officer commanding, the Poona division 
of the Indian army supplied two manuscript vocabularies, compiled for him 
by two different munshis. The character used was Balbodh (Devanagari). 
Though it is defective in that it contains only about 8,000 Marathi 
words. we should give him the honour of being a pioneer in this field. 


In 1824, Lt. Col. Vans Kennedy, realising the inadequacy of 
Carey’s work, compiled a bilingual dictionary (Pt. 1. Marathi - English ; 
V. 2. English - Marathi) and had it printed at the Courier Press, - 
owned by one ‘Shreecrustna Jagonnathjee Prabhoo’, that this is an im- 
prevement on Carey’s dictionary is evident from Kennady’s Introduction 
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to this own work. According to him in Carey’s work ‘the words actually 
used by the people are so buried under Sanskrit ones that the student 
can nevet ascertain the precise word which he ought to use’. After four 
years, (1828) the first multi — lingual dictionary ‘A vocabulary in English, 
Portuguese, Konkani of Goa, Marathi and Hindustani language’ made its 
appearance. This was entirely in roman scripts and printed at Satara. 
The compiler is one Portugues - Indian by name D.F.X. Dias. After this, 
he took very nearly twenty years fora monumental work to appear. In 
1847 Molesworth brought out his ‘Dictionary of English and Marathi’ 
with the assistance of Thomas Candy. This was undertaken by this 
‘Carey of Marathi language’ at the instance of the Bombay Government. 
He collected words ‘from every book, from every writing and from every 
tongue’ to ascertain the true significations of them. He had the assis- 
tance of a number of learned Pandits. These two dictionaries were simul- 
taneously published. This was the only dictionary which enjoyed the 
advantage of further revisions. ~ 
According to a latter lexicographer (Chintaman Ganesh Karve) this 
remains the biggest dictionary in Marathi until the publication of ‘Maha- 
rashtra Sabdakosh’ (referred to in the course of this article). In the 
second edition, edited by Thomas and George Candy, published in 1857, 
Prof. Wilson had contributed a scholarly essay on Marathi language. The 
next work from the point of time is that of Baba Padamanji (a converted 
Indian Christian). This work, named as ‘Sabdaratnavli’ was published in 
1869 and is a Marathi - Marathi dictionary. Due to the accident of history 
the Portuguese influence in Marathi is considerable and this is borne 
out by the presence of Portuguese - Indians who speak Konkani which is 
akin to Marathi. To serve the needs of these people, Sutryaji Anand 
Rajadikhs compiled a ‘Maharashtra Portuguese kosh’ and printed it at 
Goa in 1879. Sanskrit study in Maharashtra was then as popular as it is 
today and the earliest Sanskrit - Marathi printed dictionary was that of 
Gopal Ghantes ‘Savigraha Sanskrit ani Marathi Kosh’, (1867). Marathi 
- bhashache navin kosh’ by Raghunath Bhashkar Godbole was a Marathi 
- Marathi dictionary published during this time. The chief feature of it 
is that it contains a glossary of Marathi poetry. The few outstanding works 
of the closing period of the 19th century were Padamanaji’s A compendium 
of Molesworth’s Marathi - English dictionary (3rd ed.) published by the 
Bombay Education Society in 1882, Sanskrit - Marathi Kosh’ by the same 
lexicographer, and Chintaman Bhan Khedkar’s ‘Marathi - Ingraji (Marathi 
- English) Kosh’, 
A vigorous drive towards perfection in the field of lexicography, 
has been going on ever since the present century began. In 1903 after 
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five years of hard labour, Ranade published his ‘20th Century English - 
Marathi dictionary, a pronouncing, etymological, literary, scientific and 
technical’. This is in a super-royal octavo size with 2100 pages of 
matter. This work is considered as a grzat improvement on the earlier 
dictionaries. In Vidyadhar Vamane Bhide’s ‘Marathi Bhashache Saraswati 
Kosha’ (2 vols, Poona, 1930) we find the elements of a great lexicon. 
Though the original Marathi words found in this dictionary is only ten 
percent, the etymology, derivation, development of meaning, figurative 
usage, sentences composed by the compiler to illustra.e the meaning of a 
word are the chief features of this work. It was at this time Dr. Ketkar 
of the Marathi encyclopaedia fame set two of his disciples, Yeswant R. 
Date and Chintaman Ganesh Karve, to work on a far more exhaustive 
dictionary than hitherto published. After the eompletion of the Marathi 
encyclopaedia, these two scholars set up a limited company (Maharastra 
Kosha Mandal) for this purpose. They completed the project in eight 
volumes within a period of eighteen years (1932-50). This Marathi - 
Marathi dictionary, according to a contemporary opinion, fulfilled the 
place of a long awaited book of its kind. This work contains words with 
meanings, taken from 1000 literary works. This was named as ‘Maha 
rashtra Sabdakosh’. 


The same organisation is also responsible for the publication of 
Maharashtra Vaksampraday Kosh (Dictionery of idioms and proverbs), 1942 
and ‘Sulabh Hindi Marathi Kosh (Indi - Marathi dictionary), both com- 
piled by Yeshvant R. Date. An unusual bilingual dictionary - published 
during the present decade is Vasudev Govind Apte’s ‘Bengali - Marathi 


Kosh’ (1952). 


A landmark in the Marathi lexical history is the publication of 
‘Maharashtra Vyutpatti Kosh’ (Marathi etymological dictionary) by Dr. 
Krishnaji Panduran’a Kulkarni (Professor of Marathi, Eliphinston College, 
Bombay) in 1952. This is a first class dictionary containing 20,900 primary 
entries of Marathi words with meanings given in Marathi and English. 
Parallels from the works of Panini, Patanjali, Vararuchi, Hemachandra 
and others are cited in the etymological information given in this work. 
There is a hundred pages introduction which discusses word and its origin, 
its development, phonetic aspect semantics. This is said to bea complete 
picture of Marathi words drawn ‘in time and space context’. To quote 
Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji, “Mr. K.P. Kulkarni has sought to follow 
up-to-date linguistic methods in giving the formal development of the 
words from old indo-Aryan through Middle Indo-Aryan to new Indo - 
Aryan stage ... Frequently he has given the primitive Indo - European 
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forms as well as cognates in other ancient and modern Indo - European 
languages. This work is in this unique of its kind in present day lexi- 
cography in India...’’ 


In evolving technical terminology there has been a keen interest 
which is evident by a number of publications. Out of the large number 
of students of science Prof. G.R. Paranjpe’s (Former editor of ‘Sristijnan 
and teacher of Physics) contribution was considerable. His glossary of 
words confines to Physics only. In 1936, Maharashtra Paribhasa Mandal 
of Poona prepared glossaries for different science subiects. This was 
followed by the ‘English - Indian dictionary of scientific terminology’ 
prepared by Y.R. Date and C.G. Karve. 


The existence of institutions like Maharashtra Kosha Mandal 
and Maharashtra Paribhasa Mandal assures us that there will be a conti-— 
nuous effort towards perfection in the field of Marathi lexicography. 


GUJARATI 


The first printed dictionary appears to be that of Mirza Mahomed 
Couzim and Naoroji Fardumji. It is a Gujarati- English dictionary, 
published from Bombay in 1846. This was followed in 1854 by E. P. 
Robertsons’ ‘A dictionary, English and Gujarati’, and ‘glossary of Guja- 
ratee revenue and official terms (1865). In 1863 one Shapurji Edulji 
published his ‘Gujarati English dictionary which gives Gujarati words 
found in Marathi language with their English equivalents copied from 
Molesworth’s ‘Marathi - English dictionary without considering whether 
the Gujarati words have or hav not the same meaning in Marathi. A 
best lexical effort of this century is that of Kavi Narmadashankar’s 
‘Narmakosh’ (1865). He undertook singlehandedly the compilation and 
published it. Narmadashankar was the first prose writer of importance 
in Gujarati who had written on different subjects ‘boldly moulding the 
language and making combination and expressions never dreamed of 
before’. In 1872 the vernacular society under the chairmanship of one 
T.C. Hope framed ths rules for fixing the spelling of Gujarati words 
but it could not publish due to some reasons. During this decade a 
number of bilingual dictionaries (mostly Gujarati - English) appeared and 
the following deServe mention. Shivashankar Kusanjee’s ‘Gujaratee into 
Gujarattee and English dictionary (1874)., Ukedas Shivaji’s ‘Gujarati 
English dictionary (1874), Jamaspi Dastur Minocheherji Jamesp Asani’s 
‘Pahlavi, Gujarati and English dictionary (two volumes, London, 1877) and 
Sakarlal Montgomery and Tapiprasad’s ‘English and Gujarati dictionary 
(1877) Narmadashankar’s (with the assistance of three others) ‘compendium 
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of the English and Gujarati dictionary (1877) and Vithalrai Govardhan 

prasad Vyas and Shankarbhai Galabhai Patel’s ‘English - Gujarati dict- 
ionary (1877) are those important publications of this decade. The last 
mentioned ran into five editions. The popularity of this can be well 
understood from the fact that some published cheaper editions by cutting 
out certain portion from this and altering the arrangement. The editors 
of this lexican procured a permanent injunction prohibiting those publishers 
from publishing under the title. This dictionary is based on the root 
system of grouping words and omissions of all reference to pro- 
nounciation. According to these editors, Gujarati language suffered 
from lack of a large number of roots. In famous ‘Narmakosh’ itself out of 
a total number of more than 25,000 words, the number of pure roots is 


only 14,000. 


There were a number of pocket dictionaries published during the 
80's of the last century. Towards the end of that century two reliable 
dictionaries made their appearance. The one is H.G. Merchant’s Sans- 
krit — Gujarati dictionary and the second is Dosabhai Hormasji Bamji’s 
‘Samsar ‘kosh or a vocabulary of articles of commerce and general utility 
in English and Gujarati language’. 


A notable unilingual dictionary of the present century is Jivanlal 
Amarshi Mehta’s ‘Gujarati Shabdartha Chintamani’ published in Ahmeda- 
bad in 1926. In the very next year Mallas Bhikai Belsare published his 
‘etymological English dictionary’ which was the best of its kind, published 
in 1924. As many Gujaratees are Parsees, Gujarati vernacular society 
brought out for their advantage a dictionary ‘Gu arati - Farsi Arbi Shab 
dano kosh’ compiled by Amirmiyan Hamdumiyan Faruki in 1926, 


Vijnana Samiti of Gujarat Sahitya Parishad prepared in 1923-25 
a list of scientific terms. The chemist club at Baroda made an attempt at 
a scientific glossary of chemical terms. It is Gujarat Vidyapith waich 
prepared an authentic dictionary of Mathematical terms in 1931, A 
glossary of about 10,000 scientific terms was published by Forbes Gujarati 


Sabha in 1938, 


oe © 


It should be gratefully remembered here that’ Gujarat Vidyapith 
has been doing good service in the field of lexican making. It prepared 
‘Vijnani Paribhasa’ in 1944and ‘Arthasastrani Paribhasa (a dictionary of 
terms of economics). In 1944 one Dr. Y.G. Naik published a list of all 
technical terms used in Gujarati text books of Physics and Chemistry for 
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matriculate students, Bombay University published it under the title 
‘Padartha Vijnan ane rasayan - paribhasik shabdakosh’. 


Gujarat Samshodan mandal, Bombay (Gujarati Research Society) 
has been doing significant service in the field of language study and one 
of their publications, published in 1946 was ‘an English - Gujarati glossary 
of scientific terms in Nagari script’ compiled by one P.G. Shah. This 
is composed of two parts, the first part dealing with scientific terminology 
in alphabetical arrangement and the second part devoted to the terms of 
international importance, given under the different branches of science 
and technology. - 


With all these publications, still a work like ‘Maharashtra Sabda- 
Kosh’ is a desideratum. 
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Dimensions of Standardisation of 
Geographical Place-names : Some Thoughts 


by C, V. SUBBA RAO 
Calcutta 


I récall clearly the question that set me thinking on the necessity 
of a Gazetteer of India: “was there a river by name ‘Kutila’ round about 
Hyderabad (Dn.)” ? The river’s name was of historical antiquity on the 
banks of which battles were lost or won by our sturdy ancestors of Historical 
memory, discovered in some inscription by an Archaeologist. The reference 
tools that were available were limited to (1) Imperial Gazetteer. (2) Imperial 
Gazetteer—Atlas Volume. (3) Gazetteer-of India and Pakistan (4) Survey of 
India 1’’ and 1/4” sheet. For a question historical antiquity Imperial Gaze- 
tteer does not go to such deapths of Indian Chronology. Atlas Volume of 
Imperial Gazetteer is on a small scale to expect the name of,eur ancient 
tributary. India-and Pakistan Gazetteer limits its ‘perview to ‘main rivers 
and conspicuous tributaries of India. The relevant Survey of India sheets 
do not contain the names of all tributaries. The question of the 
river being a mountain rivulet dry during most of the season except the 
rainy, or it having changed its course and name in its run through the 
ages of Indian History, are quite probable. Students of Historical Geogra- 
phy may bring into our vision an India that existed once. Either Hieun - 
Tsang’s Travels or some other of greater antiquity with all the distortions 
of spelling and pronunciaton may give a clue. Had wehad an authorita- 
tive Gazetteer of India wide in its scope to include villages, rivers and 
mountains constructed from the records of History ? 

Later, travails of life brought me to be ,in charge of maps. Here 
again villages existing in’ Census Hand Books were found not located in 
Survey of India Maps. Sometimes the prefix or suffix used to the name, 
the distortion of spelling out of recognition in either sources, made identi- 
fication difficult. The so called authoritative sources differed like watches. 
The Huntarian system used by Survey of India could not standardise 
pronunciation of the place-name and even for these spellings there is no 
alphabetical list except that published by Military Wing already referred 
to as “Gazetteer of India and Pakistan” in 2 volumes. 


The Indexes of World Atlases, however comprehensive cannot be 
expected to serve the National need. Survey of India Place names as used 
in their maps are inviolable unless they think of a change. When the 
place - names are standardised at a later date, will not the maps and atlases 
published with the present names become obsolete, as names are numerous 
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ina Map? The private and public Capital that went into their publication 
will not conteplate further edition till they sell the stocks already in hand. 
Patents and copyright have got their on vested interest is knowledge ina 
general sense. 


This raises the question how to arrive at the correct spelling of a 
place name ? Firstly the Surveyor shall have a good understanding of the 
regional language and its different colloquial variants and irs relation to the 
written script. Secondly there should be an Internationally accepted trans- 
literation table in English for all the spoken and written India languages. 
A clear perception of problems of alphabetisation after transliteration with 
diacritical marks is an absolute necessity. After Independence, there is a 
change in many Indian names, some having gained partial currency. In 
case of variation between the spoken and written forms which is to be 
chosen ? There are very many cases in a single taluka or Police Station, 
nearly three to four villages bearing the same name with the same spelling. 
Which is the way of recognition? In case of linguistic border area the 
intermingling of two or three languages presents a knotty problem. Can 
these names with diacritical marks be printed on 1” ! mile maps, or shall 
they rest quite ina Gazetteer of India? Are names of Historical antiquity 
and its transformation through the times be recorded in the Gazetteer of 
Indian names or shall it be relegated to an Archaeological and Historical 
Directory of India ? What other information be equated against the 
standardised place - names ? What is the legal evidence for the change of 
a name or shall it rest on popular consent only ? Ina City like Calcutta 
can Tollygunj ; Diamond Harbour, Belgachia and Ballyganj etc., be given 
distinction as having Geographical names or shall they be omitted to find 
a prominent place in a city directory ? 


The need for standardisation of Geographical place names is felt 
in map libraries where entries are to be made nder the place - names and 
the names of villages and rivers are to be located. International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations also finds the need in an International level, 
if within the Nation efforts are made to give a correct list, The Election 
Commission which has at its disposal Electoral rolls of every village will be 
able to help as an institution, since it has in its possession the necessary 
records. The Department of Archaeology is commissioned to srart revising 
the District Gazetteers. Survey of India enjoys the copyright for the 
spellings in their maps. National Atlas Organisation is going ahead with 
its English edition. The project of India Gazetteer can be executed in 
possible perfection if a Committee of Librarians, Linguists and Geogra- 
phers join in the compilation in the 3rd Five Year Plan Period. 
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The Royal Library at The Hague 


by Dr, L, BRUMMEL, 
Director of the Royal Library, 
at The Hague. 


Although not a university library, the Royal Library at The 
Hague is close:y concerned with scientific work-and therefore with 
university life - in the Netherlands by virtue of the place it occupies in the 
Dutch library world and the function it fulfils there. The organization of 
the Netherlands libraries has not been imposed on them from above 
but has resulted from voluntary co-op ration, and it is this co-operation 
(in which the Royal Library joins and which to an extent has come about 
due to its initiative) that has conferred upon it its special, central 
position, so that we have som: justification for regarding it as our National 
Library. But thus, strictly speaking, it is not. 


The fact that is has not become the National Library of the Nether- 
lauds was due to chance circunstances rather than to the library’s historical 
origins, though it may be that its comparatively late foundation bore some 
influence in this respect. It was in 1798 that the collection of books 
Stadholder Willem V had left behind him on his flight to England in 
1795 became known as the National Library. But at this juncture it was 
still an official library only, at the exclusive disposal of parliament and the 
ministries. Later, during the rule of I ouis Napoleon (1806-1810), who 
founded so many of our present arts and sciences institutions or gave 
them a national allure, it did, however, becomea national library in the 
modern sense of the word, being then known as the Royal Library. In 
this period, as also during the days of the Batavian Republic, it even 
became a depository for all matter printed or published in the Kingdom 
of Holland. After the rapid expansion it had seen in Louis Napoleon’s 
reign (the Romswinckel Collection forming the foundation of its section 
on the nation’s history ani the Visser Collection doing the same for its 
collection of incunabula) there followed a period of stagnation, succeeded, 
in what was now the Kingion of the Netherlands, by another period of 
flowering under Willem I, Important collections were added during this 
phase, such as that derived from the books remaining in the former 
Belgian monastery of Tongerloo and part of the library of Castle Dillen- 
burg, family home of the Oranges. 


These acquisitions necessitated larger premises so that in 1819 
the stately 18th - century house along Lange Voorhout, which still forms 
part of the library’s premises todays, was taken over. The ideal of forming 
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THE ROYAL LIBRARY AT THE HAGUE 


a general academic library still existed at the time, but there was not the 
slightest chance of achieving this on the extremely limited funds at the 
library’s disposal. Accordingly Thorbecke, the celebrated 19th century 
minister, wished all purchases to be confined to books on political science, 
with a view primarily to the requirements of the two houses of ‘parliament 
and the ministries - a reversion, that was, to some extent, to the library’s 
original function. Later on, however, the library was allowed greater 
freedom once more, probably because the Lower House had obtained a 
library of its own in the meantime. 


It was not until the last quarter of the 19th century, however, 
that the field covered by the Royal Library, still confined to the humani- 
ties, was definitely extended, accompanied by a considerable increase in 
the budget. During the 20th century the frontiers have been gradually 
extended still further so that today, subject to a few restriction, the library 
covers the entire field of the humanities, The idea of a library of general 
scope had rightly been abandoned a long time before : in our small country 
it is better to leave provision for the pure sciences to the universities, while, 
on the other hand, the restricting itself to its own field, the Royal Library 
was able to come nearer to completeness. 


The wisdom of this is apparent from the expansion the library has 
shown during the century and a half it has been inexistence. Having 
begun in 1798 as a collection of about 5,000 volumes, it now has almost 
800,000. In 1908 it acquired a new building, which houses the present 
reading room, ‘and in 1956 part of a new extension was taken, over, that, 
when co nplete, will provide storag2 spaze for one million volumes. It had 
proved all the easier to abandon the idea of a general library because 
there is no lawin the Netherlands which provides that copies of all 
books, magazines and newspapers printed or pubished in the country 
must be deposited ina library. The task of preserving such matter, 
cataloguing it and placing it at the readers’ disposal usually falls to the 
National Library, automatically conferring on it the character of a general 
library, at least as far as home book production is concerned. Sucha 
library usually takes charge too of the compilation of a national bibliogra- 
phy, though there was less need for this in the Netherlands, since a 
bibliography was provided, satisfying reasonable demands, by the book- 
selling trade. Apart from Belgium, therefore, the Netherlands is the only 
country in Europe which still has no depot legal, to use the French term. 
It would not be right, however, to deny the Royal Library the title of 
National Library on these grounds. First there is its large collection, 
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typical to a certain degree of a national library. Its manuscript depart- 
ment is remarkable for the large number of mediaeval examples of 
Netherlands origin it contains and for the many manuscripts connected 
with the nations history and literature. Among Dutch academic libraries, 
it has the largest collection of incunabula printed in the Northern and 
Southern Netherlands and of early 16th century Dutch editions, Its 
collection of old Dutch publications dating from the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies is also extensive and is being constantly expanded. And it is the 
only academic library in the Netherlands which purchases Dutch publica- 
tions in the field of belles lettres on a large scale. 


It became apparent during the discussions at the National Libraries 
Symposium, held in Vienna in September 1958, that the divergent nature 
of the different national libraries renders it extremely difficult to arrive 
at a precise definition of what constitutes a national library. The conclu- 
sion was that the national not only has a typically national task to perform 
in building up its collection, but that it differs from other academic 
libraries in that it makes collections which, though not unacademic, are of 
a highly diverse and special character, The Royal Library at The Hague 
certainly meets these requirements. 


With its collection of Dutch song - books, Dutch folklore books 
and its chess library, second only in size to that of the public Library at 
Cleveland, it is far ahead of the other Netherlands libraries. It is also 
distinguished for its extensive collection of works concerning Joan of Arc, 
Dante, falconry, graphology and animal psychulogy, while its collection of 
modern French literature in numbered editions, most of them bearing 
inscriptions by their authors, must be entirely unique. 


This last - mentioned collection is typical of another of the Royal 
Library’s activities, namely the collecting of books as objets d’art. It is 
in the possession of representative collections of illuminated manuscripts 
and historical bindings, while the acquisition some years back of the 
Radermacher Schorer bequest provided foundation and form to its collec- 
tion in the field of modern typography. The Royal Library enjoys the 
privilege of having a museum - the Meermanno - Westreenianum Museum 
- under its direction, outstanding among museums for its collection of 
illuminated manuscripts and incunabula, and destined shortly to be 
expanded into a Book Museum, a move that will provide the Royal Library 
with an opportunity to put its many treasures on display. All the same 
the central position it occupies in the Netherlands library world does even 
more than its collection to confer on the Royal Library the character of a 
national library. It possesses a union catalogue department, the largest 
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of which comprises about 2} million titles, recording the books in the 
possession of more than sixty libraries. A second union catalogue, com- 
prising the titles of over 200 libraries is confined to periodicals. The 
possession of these catalogues has made the Royal Library the centre of 
the library loans system, which has assumed very large proportions in the 
Netherlands. In 1958 the uuion catalogue service dealt with more than 
125,000 written requests for loans of books, so that gradually it has 
become necnssary to reckon with an average of 500 requests per day. 
This loan service makes it possible for students living in cael villages 
which have no libraries of their own to obtain books from any of the 
libraries covered by the union catalogues. There are not many countries 
in which such a service on such a scale is provided for the use of private 
individuals. And the service is further supplement by the work of the 
Royal Library’s photographic department, which supplies reproductions 
of literature in the form of microfilms, photo - copies or microfiches. 

Another department which gives the library a central function to 
perform is that of the international exchange service. This service acts 
as an intermediary for the dispatch of publications by universities and 
learned societies in exchange for similar writings from bodies abroad. 
The department also exchanges publications issued by the Netherlands 
government (of which it receives five copies of each) for foreign publica- 
tions, this service being provided for the benefit of ministries and other 
official and academic authorities. 

Finally, t e co-operation which takes place between academic _lib- 
raries in the Netherlands is also demonstrated by the work of the National 
Libraries Advisory Committee, of which the director ot the Royal | ibrary 
is ex officio chairman and the librarians of the State Universities, the 
Technological and the Agricultural Universities are members in virtue of 
their office too. Librarians from other libraries occupy the remaining 
seats on the committee, which not only furnishes advice to the authorities, 
6 is also the body via which a large part of the inter - library co-operation 
unctions. 
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“ARTHASHASTRA” IN THE 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


by V. SHIROKOV 





The Leningrad Academy of Sciences Publishers published recently 
a Russian translation of the remarkable ancient Indian political and eco- 
nomic treatise, ‘‘Arthashastra’’. 

In content and significance, ‘“Arthashastra” is not so much a guide 
for the administration of a state as a monument of political, economic, 
philosophical and military thought in ancient India. Therefore the 
publication of the Russian translation of this work is of great significance 
for the further study in the Soviet Union, of the rich history and culture of 
India. 

The translation of ‘‘Arthashastra” into the Russian language began 
in 1930 at the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, on the initiative of the eminent Indologist, S. Oldenburg (1863 - 
1934), who directed the Institute at that time. 

Academician Oldenburg organised a special group from among the 
Soviet orientalists, with Academician F. Shcherbatsky (1866 - 1942) at 
their head, for the translation of “‘Arthashastra”’ into the Russian language. 

This work was finished in the main in 1932, S. Oldenburg trans- 
lated the first part of the book himself. The major part of the translation, 
however, was done by Y. Obermiller (1901 - 1935), a pupil of F. Shcher- 
batsky. Two other scholars, A. Vostrikov (1904 - 1939) and B. Semichov, 
played an important role in preparing the translations. 

Preparations for the publication of the book in the Russian langu- 
age continued in later years as well, consisting mainly in compiling a 
terminological dictionary for the two editions of the book - the Lahore and 
the Trivandrum editions — and in settling the debatable points in it. 

On the eve of World War II Academician F, Shcherbatsky com 
pleted the translation of the remaining part of the text, and his pupil, V. 
Kalyanov, checked the translation of “Arthashastra” with the Sanskrit 
original. The war, however, held up this work for a long time. 

In 1953, the translation was reviewed again and edited by V. Kalyanov, 
with an eye to settling the military points noted in 1951 by A. Engelske, an 


expert in this field. 
The commentaries to the translation were made Y. Obermiller, 
B. Semichov and V. Kalyanov. 


Thus we see that the first Russian translation of “Arthashastra’ 
was prepared by eminent Sanskrit scholars of the Soviet Union over a 
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considerable period of time. 

The voluminous supplement to the translation of the treatise 
includes two articles written by V. Kalyanov and I. Baikov. 

In his article, V. Kalyanov has devoted his attention especially to 
the question of dates. 

“Taking all points of view into consideration,” he wrote, “it will 
be safe to say that ... ‘Arthashastra’ did not appear all at once, but gradu- 
ally, between the first centuries before and after our era, since it critically 
assessed everything that was created befroe.’’ His conclusion differs in no 
way from that of Academician S.F, Oldenburg, who supported the opinion 
of the Indian scholars on the question of the dates in “‘Arthashastra.”” 

The second article by 1. Baikov gives an analysis of some problems 
of state, economy, law, foreign policy, war and armed forces featured in 
“Arthashastra’’, 

The publication of the Russian translation ‘‘Arthashastra” is regar- 
ded by the Soviet public as a great achievement of Russian Indologists and 
an important contribution to the cause of strengthening the time-old ties 
between the great peoples of India and the Soviet Union. 
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Fifteenth Anniversary 
1945 - 1960 
GOOD PARENTS GROUP 
POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


We salute Mr, and Mrs, William I, Battin, Jr, of Nutley, 
N.J., USA, founders of the Population Essay Contest in India on 
the 15th Anniversary of the Contest. This is an example which 
is not only noble but is also inspiring. The Contest has led to the 
discovery of a new talent; it has helped a number of young 
writers to re-examine one of the major problems conforting 
their country, Every year light has been thrown on the issue and 
every time a new thought has been contributed to the literture on 
the subject, Though a small and humble contribution yet, in a 
way, tt has grown all these years into a mighty assessmhnt, 


We wish we had enough money to bring out a publi 
cation incorporating the essays which won the prize, We still 
hope to do so this year. Even ifwe are not able to fulfil our 
promise, we will not be oblivious of the fact that the donors have 
really felt that India should be able to solve its population problem 
so that people live in happiness and and prosperity like their 
brethern in the industrially advanced countries. We are grateful 
to them for their kindness which is almost proverbial in the case 
of their country, 


We are thankful too to all those who participated in the 
Contest and those who judged the essays from year to year, 
Tne judges task was indeed difficult and yet they performed 
it with great pleasure. 


We hope the Contest will remain popular as ever before 
throughout India and young writers will bestow more thought on 
the subject. Mr. and Mrs. Battin, two liberal donors at their 
back, with their munificence, For the last so many years they 
have stood by them, They have contributed thousands of rupees 
as pizes, For the years, which fellow, they promise to be con- 
siderate, This Journal, through which they have donated the 
prize, assures them all help and _ cooperation in making the 
POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST still more popular than in the past, 


—S.R. Bhatia 
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Noble Deeds need no appreciation 


by Dr, P. L, CHOPRA, 
Ganjipura, Jabbalpur. 


Exactly fifteen years before i.e. in 1945, tired, tortured and 
trembling humanity arising out of the remains of ‘Hiroshima’ resurrected 
the League of Nations in its new shape the United Nations Organisation. 
The spirit of ‘World-brotherhood or live and let live’ has been mainly 
responsible for it because in this era of intimate interdependency none 
can be ignored. Such an attitude represents only the material outlook. 


But the holy scriptures have always been unanimously clamouring 
to respect the man. They have laid stress on the development of cha- 
racter and personality which go deep into the making of the individual, 
That is why talented Daniel Webster has said, “If we work upon marble, 
it will perish, if we work upon brass, time will efface it, if we rear temples, 
they will crumble into dust ; but if work upon immortal minds, if we 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear of God and love of 
our fellowmen, we engrave on those tablets something which will brighten 
to all eternity.”’ 


And a curious coincidence it may seem as exact fifteen years 
before out of the philanthropic spirit of Battins of New Jersey, U.S.A. 
arose the inspiring and purposeful ‘Population Essay Contest’ thousands 
of miles away from India. The very selection of the subject speaks of the 
noble motive and effort to probe into and even offer a probable solution 
for the world’s most burning problem of the day. The varying subjects 
dealt during the contests have been and shall continue to supply enough 
material for thought. Besides it has given an opportunity to many in 
India to exhibit their latent talents. The young genius has been rightly 
appreciated, honoured and encouraged. 

This instills in the mind of an impartial observer the respect for 
the donor’s philanthropic spirit. More so because the Battins have up 
today shunned publicity, fame or flattery - the essence of philanthropy. 
Philanthropy is a religious necessity because it isa social obligation. It 
is the fume of gratitude the distilled fragrance of which every brother 
must share and so the Holy Bible says, “‘... And all the Tithe (Tenth) of the 
land whether of the seed of the land or of the fruit of the tree, is the 
Lord’s ; it is holy unto the Lord ...”” Leciviticus 27 : 30, 

Indian philosophy too exhorts man to lead a life of doing good 
to others. It has been said, 


WIG BNA Heatlet TAs, WIT BIT aaled aes, 
aT HIT TEfet TAs, TNT Brea Fas ae | 
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i.e. ‘for the benefit of others trees give fruits, rivers flow and cows 
give milk and the purpose of this mortal body is the same i.e. doing 
good to others.’ 


The best service (good) one can dois to use his power (physical) 
(aa) spiritual (qa) or material (qq) to raise the vitality of the 
human race. This demands the mature personality and high character 
which testifies the realisation of self i.e. considering the interests of others 
before those of one’s own. The Battins have willingly contributed for this 
selfless goal for the last fifteen years and have got a firm desire to conti- 
nue so. 


It is not the amount that matters but the purpose which it hopes 
to fulfil. The Good Parents Group through which the Battins have orga- 
nised this contest aims at the welfare of individual and the community at 
large. Such anoble deed needs no appreciation from the mortals as it is 
an Honour to the Almighty. True it has been said ‘Honour the Lord with 
thy substance and with the first fruits of all thine increase 3 so shall thy 
barnes be filled with plenty.” May it be true for ‘The Battins’ 





Fifteenth Anniversary 
1945 -— 1960 
Rs. 1000/- Prize 
Good Parents Group 
POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 
196 


THE CONTEST is designed to deepen friendship among Indians 
and will give opportunity to young writers who show ability in discussing 
the population problem. THE PRIZE - WINNING ESSAY must not be 
more than five thousand words, typewritten on one side of the paper only. 
It should be written in English or Hindi. Two typed copies should be 
submitted by May 30, 1960. For details and the list of topics, please 


address: 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 233, Model Town, 
Jullundur City, India, 
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INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY 


The India Office Library is more thana 170 years old. It has 
in it today, divided into three sections, 2,20,615 printed books, 20,444 
manuscripts, thousands of coins, 837 volumes of other manuscripts and 
historical records, gramophone records and textile samples. India has its 
own copies of some of the records ; the real issue involved in the return 
of the Library concerns the manuscripts and other material. The manu- 
scripts make up a historical treasure house. The whole of Tipu Sultan’s 
collection of manuscripts, for example, were removed by the East India 
Company after Tipu’s defeat by Lord Wellesby. The expenditure on 
purchase of most of the books in the Library, the site of the Library 
bought at a price of £86,765 and the Library building constructed at a 
cost of £588,000 in 1864 was met from the revenues derived from India. 
Thus, even on the most pecunlary consideration, the ownership of the 
Library is unquestionably India’s. In !858 the British Government succee- 
ded to the assets of the East India Company and came into possession of 
the Library. But an Act of the British Parfiament in 1864, while specify- 
ing that the site of the building would remain vested in Her Majesty the 
Queen, explicitly stated that the Library should be placed at the disposal of 
the Government of India. 


It is strange that the British Government which voluntarily agreed 
to part with political power is chary of following up this step with another 
which will make over to India and Pakistan apart of this snb-Continent’s 
cultural heritage. At one time it was argued that the U. K. could not take 
any action in the absence of a prior agreement between the Government of 
India and Pakistan in regard to the disposal of the contents of the Library. 
However, even that contention is no longer valid since the two countries, 
as Mr. Hamayun Kabir, Minister for Scientific Research and Culture 
Affairs, revealed in the Lok Sabha (Parliament of India) on Monday, the 
28th March 1960, had reached an understanding on the matter atid had 
addressed a joint Note on the subject to the British Government several 
months ago. The fact of the matter is that the U. K., conscious of the 
advantage of possession it enjoys, is hardly interested in a compromise. 
If it had had the will to play fair by India and Pakistan, it could have 
found a way to meet their point of view. Many suggestions have been 
made whereby the legitimate owners will get back what belongs to them 
without the U.K. being put to any serious loss. But these are apparently 
not being given fair consideration for the reason that Great Britain is 
aware of India’s policy of a friendly approach. However, public opinion 
in India — and presumably in Pakistan as well — feels nettled at the 
inability of the two owner countries to make any headway towards a 
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settlement. Asked in the Lok Sabha (Parlament of India) what he 
planned to do after he had had so much experience of the British Gov- 
ernment’s “reticence’’ the Minister replied: ‘We shall examine what 
other cultured, civilised and friendly steps we need to take to get back the 
Library’. The reply forms an index to not only this Country’s patience 
but also to Britain’s unresponsiveness to the appeals for fairplay. How- 
ever, in the absence of any other measures, India will have to continue 
to make use of the method of representation and negotiation to have 
justice done to her in this matter. 


UNESCO BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES 


Mr, Sandor Maller, Heed Section for Bibliography, Documen- 
tation and Exchange of Publications, Division of Libraries, Documentation 
and Archives, Unesco, writes : 


“The Unesco Bulletin for Libraries is now published at two - 
monthly intervals instead of eight timesa year. This change makes it 
possible for the size of each annual volume to be increased and the con- 
tents improved without increasing the subscription rates. This year the 
Bulletin will include a greater number of authoritative articles on current 
library and documentation problems of international interest, plans and 
photographs of new library buildings, and digests of the reports of various 
studies and experiments in the field of librarianship and related activities 
commissioned by Unesco - for example, a survey of possible alternatives 
to the scientific periodical by Ralph H. Phelps, and John P. Herling, of the 
Engineering Societies Library, New York, which appears in the March - 
April issue ; other issues will include an article on libraries in South Asia 
by Frank M. Gardner, Borough Librarian, Luton (U.K.), studies of the 
present position of the Universal Decimal Classification by Barbara Kyle, 
Social Sciences Documentation, London, and B.C. Vickery, Imperial Chem 
cal Industries, I.ondon, a short manual cn the efficient organization 
and management of documentary reproduction services by F. Donker 
Duyvis, The Hague, etc. Also, asin the past, the Bulletin will continue 
to include descriptive articles on library activities in rapidly developing 
countries. 

The Bulletin office welcomes all information concerning activities 
on libraries and bibliographical and documentation centres in different 
countries which may be of interest and assistance to their colleagues in 
other countries - installation of new equipment to save time and labour, 
reorganization of the cataloguing system to conform to modern require- 
ments, use of microreproduction methods, and so on. 

The annual subscription to the Bulletin is 17s. 6d. (single copies: 
3s. 6d.) or the equivalent in local currency, and orders should be sent to 
any of the national distributors of Unesco publications. 
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News And Information 


Indian Library Association 
Mr, B.S. Kesavan, President, I,L.A. writes : 


“‘The Ordinary General Body meeting of the Association along 
with a formal Conference will be held on the 17th and 18th of April, 1960, 
at Calcutta at the new buildings of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture Situated at Gole Park, Gariahata, Calcutta. 


“Topics to be disscussed: (1) To protest against the Second Pay 

Commission Report which has entirely ignored the Library pro- 

fession. (2) To consider the Report of the Library Enquiry 

Committee published by the Ministry of Education. (3) To discuss 

provisions for Library development in the Third Five Year Plan. 

“Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, Bageswar Professor of Fine Arts and the 
Head of the Department of Library Science in the Calcutta University and 
Member, Rajya Sabha will deliver the Presidential address of the 
Conference”’. 


Punjab Library Convention 


The Punjab Library Convention, sponsored by the Puniab College 
Librarians’ Association was held on Sunday, the 13th March, 1960, at 
3 p.m. in the Town Hall, Jullundur City. Prof. D.C, Sharma, M.A.,M.P, 
presided. 


The Convention passed a number of resolutions demanding that 
all trained and approved college librarians be placed on a par with the 
lecturers ; trained assistant librarians be placed in the grade of Rs. 160-10 
-250 and be treated ona par with the demonstrators; trained librarians 
holding postgraduates degrees be placed in the grade of senior lecturers or 
readers or professors ; librarians and their staff should not be penalised 
for loss of books and no cash security be demanded from them. 


Library Seminar and Book Exhibition 


A two-day library seminar sponsored by the Punjab State Library 
Association was held in the hall of the Central State Library, Chandigarh, 
on March 19 and 20, 1960. 


Mr. B.S. Kesavan, Librarian, National Library, Calcutta, and 
President of the Indian Library Association, who inaugrated the Seminar 
was given a warm and affectionate reception on his arrival by Dr. Jagdish 
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Saran Sharma, Librarian, Panjab University Library and President of the 
P.S.L.A., Shri B.S. Gujrati, Librarian, Central State Library, Mr. G.L. 
Trehan, Shri M.L. Bhagi, Shri T.D. Jand, Shri D.S. Bhalla, Shri Har 
Mohinder Singh, Shri R.K. Goel. Shri RL. Mittal, Shri A.B. Kohli. 
Shri Kewal Krishan, - hri K.C. Gupta and other prominent librarians and 
booklovers. In his inaugural address, Mr. Kesavan, said a librarian should 
command and not demand recognition. He also stressed the importance 
of a well - knit library system. Mr. Justice Tek Coand, presided over the 
morning session. ' 


Professor ILM. Verma, Director, Public Instruction, Punjab, presid- 
ing over the evening session, referred to the growth of the Central State 
Library. He hoped that with the development of the University Library, 
Chandigarh would become a centre for intellectuals. Professor D.C. 
Sharma, M.A,, M.P., pleaded that librerians should be given a proper 
status and regular cadre. Dr. Jagdish Saran Sharma, University Libra- 
rian, emphasised the importance of research, documentation and depth 
classification. Miss Holt, Director, India Wheat Loan Programme, 
disclosed that the Punjab University’s Extension Library at Ludhiana 
would be open to all students without deposit of security. 

An exhibition of books and manuscripts bearing upon Puniab 
through the ages, literature on librarianship, equipment and library appli- 
ances, organised by the Panjab University Library was opened by Prof. 
I.M. Verma. 

Principal V.S. Mathur, who presided over the Seminar on Sunday, 
March 20, urged that school libraries should be made attractive spots and 
centres of cultural life. Mr. M.L. Bhagi, Librarian, District Library, 
Ambala City, stressed the role of librarians in a democratic set-up. He 
pleaded for a better status and better pay-scales for librarians. Prof. D.R. 
Sachdeva of Mohindra College, Patiala, Mr. G.L. Trehan, Mr. Gian Chand 
Kapoor, Mr. Kewal Krishan and Mr. S.R. Bhatia, Editor, Indian Libra- 
rian and Organising Secretary, P:S.L.A., read papers on various problems 
of libraries and librariaus. 

Exhibition of Indian Books in Moscow 

An Indian books exhibition featuring prose writings and poetry, 
works on history, economics, philosophy, science and engineering, was 
opened at the Library of Foreign Literature in Moscow, on Republic Day 
(January 26, 1960), according to a ‘‘Tass’’ report. 

Frankfurt Book Fair 1960 

The Frankfurt Book Fair 1960 will take place from Sep. ember 21st 

to 26th, the official opening will be on September 20th at 19.00 hrs. 
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Shri Puri Honoured 


Shri Ram Lal Puri, Proprietor M/S Atma Ram & Sons, Delhi 
and President elect of the All India Hindi Publishers’ Association was given 
a reception by the West Bengal National Language Books Publishers Asso- 
ciation on 21st January, 1960. 


Institue of Library Science 


Shri S.S. Saith formerly Librarian, Ministry of External Affairs 
Library, Historical Division, Govern nent of India, is now the first Director 
of the Institute of Library Science, Delhi University. Delhi. Mr. Saith is a 
prolific writer and speaker on library and educational subjects and is an 
honoured figure in library circles throughout the world. 


Panjab University Library 


Shri R.L. Mittal, Librarian, Government Training College for 
Teachers, Jullundur, has been appointed Assistant Librarian (Social Sci- 
ences) in the Panjab University Library. S. Joginder Singh Ramdev, is 
now the Senior Counter Assistant in this Library. 

District Library Association, Kanpur 


The annual general meeting of the D.L.A., Kanpur was’‘held on 
Sunday, the 31st January 1960 at Gaya Prasad Library, Kanpur. The 
following office-bearers were elected for the year 1960 : 


President, Sri L. N. Tandon; Viee-President, M.H. Khan: 
Secretary, U.S. Shukla and Treasurer, Sri B.L. Srivastava. 


The meeting also decided to continue the Library Training Course 
during the year 1960, 

Gift of American Law Books 

A gift of books on American law was presented on April 4, to the 
Supreme Court Library, New Delhi, on behalf of American lawyers. 

The gift was received by the Chief Justice, Mr. B.P. Sinha, at a 
brief ceremony attended by the Judges of the Supreme Court and the 
American Ambassador, Mr. Ellsworth Bunker. 

Mr. Justice Vivian Bose, President of the International Commission 
of Jurists, said that some American lawyers who attended the International 
Cengress of Jurists in New Delhi in January 1959 were much impressed by 
the Judicial system in India. They have now sent the gift to the library 
as an expression of their gratitude of India’s hospitality and friendship. 

The American Ambassador said that the U.S.A. desired to see the 
rule of law encompassing all men equally, whatever their nation, race or 
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creed, He expressed the hope that the gift would contribute to the growth 
understanding and mutual friendship between India and thc U.S.A. 
Wilson Library Bulletin 

A release from the Wilson Company announces with regret the 
resignation of Miss Marie D. Loizeaux after 16 years of outstanding service 
as Editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin. Miss Loizeaux is resigning 
to join Loizeaux Brothers, religious publishers in New York City, as Editor. 
Since 1952 she has been a director of the family firm, which was established 
in 1876, and she has served it as editorial consultant for the last several 
years, 

Active in professional library affairs, Miss Loizeaux has served as 
President of the the New York Library Club, as a founder and President of 
the Library Public Relations Council, as Director of the Women’s Nationa! 
Book Association, and as Chairman of the Library Periodicals Round Table. 
She was a member for several years of the ALA Awards Committee and 
Chairman in 1959 of the Grolier Award Jury, as well as a partner in the 
Public Relations Planner from its inception in 1952 to December 1958. 
She has frequently been a speaker at library meetings and workshops. A 
contributor to professional and other periodicals, she is known as_ the 
author of Publicity Primer, which went into its fourth edition in 1959, 
and wrote the article on ‘Libraries—Public Relations and Publicity” in 
the Encyclopedia Americana, 

Mr, John Wakeman, who was serving as Assistant Director 
of Public Relations of the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library, has been app 
ointed to succeed Miss Loizeaux as Editor of the Wilson Library Bulle 
tin, effective with the January 1960 issue. A native of England, Mr. 
Wakeman was educated at the St. Marylebone Grammer Schoo!. London. 
Charted as an Associate of the Library Association, his first position was as 
an assistant branch librarian in the Finchley (London) Public Library. In 
1953-54 he came to the Brooklyn Public Library as an exchange Librarian 
and served in branch library work and in the Public Relations Department. 
Outstanding among his contributions were his handling of publicity and 
community liaison in the much discussed 1958 campaign which won for 
New York City librarians a long-deferred salary increase and for which he 
received high praise from Francis R. St. John, Librarian. A member 
of the Library Public Relations Council he served on its Executive Board 
in 1958-59, and he has contributed weep to library periodicals in both 
Great Britain and America. 

Pakistan Library Association 

Mr. Fazal, Elahi, Honorary Secretary, Pakistan Library 

Association writes: 
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“The Pakistan Library Association are bringing out a “Quarterly 
Journal of the Pakistan Library Association” whose first issue will be 
out from the press in the first week of May, 1960. It will contain articles on 
libraries and librarianship from libraries in Pakistan and outside. The 
annual subseription would be: Rs. 4/- from members; Rs, 12/- from; 
non-members (inclusive postage); Rs. 14.50 from Indian subscribers 
$3.50 from USA and 21s. from U.K. (inclusive postage). 


“Orders may kindly be placed to the Editor, Quarterly Journal 
of the Pakistan Library Association, P.O, Box No, 392, Karachi-|, 
Pakistan’’. 


Annual Conference of the Pakistan Library Conference 


At the invitation of the University of Peshawar, the 2nd Annual 
Conference of the Pakistan Library Association was held at Peshawar from 
November 30, 1959 to December 5, 1959. A grant of Rs. 4,000/- was made 
by the Asia Foundation to meet the travel expenses of the delegates and 
other expenditure involved in holding the Conference at Peshawar for 
which the Association is very grateful to them. The theme of the Confer- 
ence was “Library problems of Pakistan’’. 


The main points highlighted in the discussion were: (1) Cata- 
logunig principles for Pakistani names in Pakistani languages, (2) 
Compilation of a Union Catalogue. (3) Import licence faeilities by 
the Government, (4) Loss of books and victimization of librarians, 
(5) National Bibliography. (6) Copyright deposit’, (7) Library Co- 
mmission, 


Delegats from all over the country attended the Conference. Pro- 
minent among them were, Khwaja Nur Elahi Sahib, Librarian, Punjab 
Public library, Lahore ; Mr. Fazal Elahi, Mr. A. Moid, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morelans, Mrs. Cunningham and Mr. A. Haq. The Success 
of the Conference was largely due to the untiring efforts of Mr. A.S. 
Qasimi, Librarian, Peshawar University Library, 

International Cataloguing Conference 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc. has gaanted $95,420 to 
the International Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) to help meet 
the cost of an international conference on cataloguing practices. The 
ten-day conference, to be held at Unesco House in Paris during the spring 
or autumn of 1961, will seek to promote international uniformity in 
cataloguing and, specifically, to reach an agreement on basic principles 


for the entry of printed works in alphabetical catalogues arranged by authors 
and titles. 
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__ Arrangements for the conference are being made by an organizi 
committee consisting of Mr. A.H. Chaplin, British Mawr la 
(Executive Secretary) ; P. Poindron, Direction des Bibliotheques, Paris ; 
L. Sickmann, Bibliothekar—Lehrinstitut des Landes Nordrhein —West- 
falen, —— ; and . yen from the U.S.S.R. still to be named. 
ri Benoyendra Sengupta, Assistant Librarian, Nati i 

Calcutta, and a mzmber of IFLA’s Working Group on the sneer gg 
Cataloguing Principles, will represent India. 
National Library Week 

The Third National Library Week, sponsored by The National 
Book Committee, Inc. in cooperation with the American Library Asso- 
ciation will be held from April 3-9, 1960. Thirty - three pmblicatons 
with a combined circulation of 94, 134, 289 will feature National Library 
week themes. Millions of American will read these expressions concern- 
ing freedom to read, and the importance of libraries, and the ptinted 
word. The words may awaken many of them to a discovery of their 
own individuality. and demonstrate that the purposes served by libraries 
are vital to the purposes of our free society. 
Cataloging Rules 

The American Library Association and the Library of Congress 
have agreed unon certain changes in the A.L.A. Cataloging Rules for 
Author and Title Entries and in the Rules for Descriptive Cataloging 
in the Library of Congress, as a result of applying the rules for cataloging 
works in Chinese, Tananese, and Korean. The rules affected are ALA 
67B and 157CI, and RDC 3: 5B,3:6aand b, and 3: 14A7.. A minor 
change in the rule for Indic names, ALA 70A, has also been approved. 
These changes will be included in a forthcoming issue of Cataloging 
Service. (LC Information Bulletin, February 1, 1960), 


Joint Conference of CLA and ALA 

The Province of Quebec is to be host of the 15th Annual Confer- 
ence and to the ALA’s 7°th Convention which will be held jointly, June 
18-25, 1960, in Montreal with a workshop on films to be held at the Head- 
quartera of the National Film Board in Ville St. Laurent and the workshop 
of trustees’ on June 18-19. 
Exchange of American and Soviet Librarians 

The text of the agreement between the United States and the 
USSR for cooperation in exchanges in the scientific, technical, educational 
and cultural fields 1960-61, was signed in Moscow on November 21, 1959, 
Re entire agreement is of interest, but two sections particularly relates to 
ibraries 





Section V (Educational Exchanges) provides for the exchanges: of 
delegations of five to seven persons each for up to 4 weeks ‘‘between the 
A-nerican Library Association and appropriate Soviet organization to visit 
libraries and bibliographic centres and also to study (1) bibliographic techni- 
ques, compilation of indices and other techniques of library documentation 
and analogous processes ; (2) methods of reproduction and dissemination 
including the operation of specialized libraries and centres ; and (3) methods 
of training library personnel, establishment of the level and organization of 
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Books in Review 


The fortune of a book depends upon 
the pleasure it affords the reader. 


—Terence 


A Passion for Books. By Lawrence Clark Powell. Lendon: 
Constable & Co. Ltd. '959, 249p. 21s. net. 


These are essays on the art of librarianship from the pen of a 
writer who loves his profession and books and who wants his fellow 


librarians to do so. His approach to our problems is realistic and refreshing 
and his solution practical. 


Some of his sayings in the book are appealing: ‘There is no mode- 
rate life for a bookman’’; ‘These pseudo librarians wonder why there is 
a problem in recruting enough good people to enter library schools......... er 
“I believe books have a future fully as glorious as their past’; “Books are 
indeed strong magnets........."; ‘‘A single good book contains the fruit of 
the past, the flower of the present and the seeds of the future” (P.67); 
“Librarians have much to gain from meeting booksellers on the latter’s own 
erounds, but it is also true that dealers can learn a few things from 
librarians’ (P.75). 


The first part runs like a story about the lover of a book. The 
author has a passion and a mission——passion to read all books and a 
mission to popularise books. He succeeds in both to a great extent and 
convinces others too of the goodness of his mission. The story is unfolded 
in a most readable form. His adventures in the magnetic fields of book- 
shops and libraries take the readers along with them, 


“The longer I live with books the more humble I become”, writes 
the learned author with great humility, and convincingly. He has read 
thousands of books and handled even more and “certainly looked at 
millions”, and yet he knows that he “will never satisfy a desire at least to 
look upon, if not read, every book ever written by man in all languages”, 
“For I love books with a passion that has never cooled......... ”, he says... 
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He rightly remarks that bookselling is an ancient and honourable 
trade but little effort is being made to interest high school and college 
graduates to engage in it. Too many booksellers traffic in slave labour...... 
(P.77). 

He quotes Gilbert Highet to say that “life of a good book is far 
greater than the life of man...... ” We agree with him. 


The second part runs differnently. It contains essays on “Educa 
tion for academic librarianship’; ‘Excitement of administration”; 
“Learning to teach, teaching to learn”; ; Librarianship is a calling’; ‘From 
private collection to public institution”; ‘Books will be read’; “Bookman 
in Seven-League Boots’; and “Through the burning glass” These 
essays throw a flood of light on the problems confronting an average 
librarian who wants to do his job well. He has suggestions for the library 
schools, for the librarians and for all those who are connected with the work 
of running a library and book trade. He answers the questions: ‘What 
kinds of librarians are needed by academic libraries? Are academic libraries 
getting the librarian’s they need? What can be done by libraries and library 
schools to better provide for these needs? He gives the example of Sydney 
Bancroft Mitchell, University Librarian and library educator. The example 
is inspiring. He quotes other examples too to prove that “librarians 
ean be a kind of priesthood to minister to bookless people’. He wants that 
librarianship should be taught as a humane calling of service to people. 
Human values and human judgments are inseparable from good librarian- 
ship (P,184), 

“Books will be read’’——is a statement carrying the essence of his 
twenty years as a librarian. He quotes Aldous Huxley to say “Time flows 
like an unstanched wound”, but asks the question: Who have among us 
read more than a fraction of the books?. He- asks his colleacues to draw 
their own moral and advises them to go about their business, their craft, 
their fine art of librarianship. Books will be read, he says, in spite of 
unreading librarians. ‘Give us more literate librarians in five libraries and 
the reading of books will be measureless. There is hope in this prospect, 
and joy”. (P.215). Prophetic words indeed. Books to him mean both 
less and more, for the essence of life is in the spirit, not in things (P.249). 


It is a book which inspires a reader to read more. It is a bouk 
which wakes up a librarian from his slumber to take up his job in right 
earnest and do it well. 


SUBJECT CATALOGUES : Headings and Structure By E.]J. 
Coates. London : Library Association. 1960. 186 pages. 22s, 

Relates the structural features of the alphabetical and classified 
forms to each other and to the various types of questions put by enquirers. 
The contributions of Cutter, Kaiser and Ranganathan are considered, subject 
indexes to classification schemes examined and chain procedure outlined. 
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Classification and Indexing in Science. By B.C. Vickery; 
With an Introduction by D.J. Foskett. 2nd edition (enlarged). London : 
Butterworths Scientific Publications, 1959, 235p. 25s. 


The growing scientific and technical literature has produced prob- 
lems for classification and indexing, The learned author solves these 
problems for librarians. The modern techniques of subject analysis are 
fully explored and the methods of constructing classification schedules for 
indexing discussed at length. The large number of papers and books on 
science research have been systematically dealt with and the modern 
information index beautifully explained. The outmoded systems have been 
replaced and new tools introduced. 


In the first chapter is explained the need for classification in subject 
indexing. The second chapter is on the construction of classification 
schedules — the core of a faceted classification. The author discusses the 
eight steps in the construction of schedules for particular fields of know- 
ledge and in displaying relations between fields, the order within each 
hierarchy and the combination order of categories, differential facets, and 
the resulting structure. The third chapter — Notation for the classified 
catalogue —explains the functions of headings, the structure of a faceted 
classification, keeping in view the capacity for growth, brevity and simpli- 
city, and gives the summary of principles after a survey of the various 
“‘notational devices and alternative methods of achieving the one end of 
mechanizing order’’, has been done. 


Indexing is dealt with in the fourth chapter — alphabetical subject 
index and its use, indexes based on a faceted classification, the classified 
index, chain indexing, indexing by chemical, name, molecular formula 
indexes and classification by functional group. The emphasis is on the 
need in science information indexing for both specific reference and 
generic survey. Classification in information retrieval is not sufficient, 
says the author. The structure of a faceted classification is complex. 
Simplicity in operation is, however the aim of the author. 


The fifth chapter is devoted to mechanical selection — not the 
whole field — and its relation to classification. ‘Mechanical Selection is 
nothing more than a mechanization of certain stages of information retri- 
eval, and it must be based on the same intensive subject analysis and 
classification as any other retrieval system. Its only justification is on the 
grounds of economic efficiency”, writes the author (P. 142). 


The future of information retrieval is discussed in the next 
chapter, followed by appendices. At bottom, the author says, information 
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retrieval is nothing more than indexing. The new science of information, 
according to him, aids the efficient design of notation and coding. ‘Sub- 
ject analysis uniter the imoact of linguistics becomes semantic analysis” 
(P. 156). He mentions half a dozen different retrieval techniques, including 
that of Ranganathan, but the main trend information retrieval today, he 
says, is a unification and generalization of the whole subject. 


It is scholarly book which is a ‘‘must”’ for our makers of special 
classifications and librarians. No other work on classification and indexing 
in science has dealt with the subject so exhaustively as it has done. 


Building Library Collections. By Mary Duncan Carter and 
Wallace John Bonk. New York: Ihe Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1959 259p. 


$6.00. 


The main job of a librarian is how to collect books and how to 
distribute them. Th learned authors tell the reader how this job should 
be done — scientifically and expeditiously. 


They want the librarians to understand the principles of book 
selection and censorship, select proper tools and make selection by subjects 
and type of materials, act according to the library they are handling and 
survey and weed collections after having an idea of the community they are 
dealing with. Six chapters explain how all this can be done. 


In the second part the authors throw light on the publishing 
trade and the national and trade bibliography. The last chapter 1s 
devoted to the work of finding out whether the books are in print, where 
they are availiable if out-of-print, the best methods ot purchasing, and the 
kinds of records necessary for controlling the order process. 


The authors start with an exhaustive checklist of statements on the 
principles of book selection, and urge the librarians to represent the 
democratic ideal of tolerance, leaving aside their own, personal disar proval 
of books and acting impartially. 


However, the authors don’t want the librarians or the selection 
committees specially set up for the purpose to ignore local demands. As 
the function of a library changes so does the choice of books. The 
principle remains the same, but the results of its application will vary 
widely. 


The fifth chapter deals with selection by subjects and the type of 
material to be used. Problems arise in several subjects — religion, philoso- 
phy, psychology, social sciences, science, literature, history, etc. Answers 
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are arrived at, says the author, by interpreting the purposes’ of the 
library, and important local factors in determining how the general 
principles will be applied, The selection of non-book materials is to be 
done differently. 

In the sixth chapter is explained the task of surveying and weeding 
collections. The organisational structure of the community is to be 
studied. It is to be found out what kind of informational materials are 
available. Special interviews with members of the community are sugges- 
ted by the authors to ascertain how they view their city and how closely 
the facts agree with the image held by the citizens. 

The publishing trade occupies a separate chapter. The next 
chapter tells us how national and trade bibliography is to be prepared. 
Side by side are given the examples of British, American, German and 
current bibliographies. 

Order work is a difficult problem for a librarian“ to face. The 
authors tell us what it is and how it should be done. Cooperative acqui- 
sitions programmes, cooperative storage programmes and country and 
regional library systems are suggested and rightly too. 

The greatest charm of the book is its simplicity in style. Difficult 
probems have been explained in a beautiful manner for the benefit of 
librarians. And yet nothing important has been left out. The aushors’ 
experience has added to the significance of the book which is sute to be 
welcomed by our librarians. 

Ernest Benn: Counsel for Liberty, By Deryck Abel; With a 
Foreword by John Benn. London: Ernest Benn Limited. 1960.192p 
21s. net. 

Here is a very well-written book on individual liberty by a business 
man. One may differ with the author here or there but one cannot help 
admiring the faith in which Ernest Benn pursued his mission. In a way a 
capitalist’s confessions are recorded with restraint, not with a view to 
harming the oppositionists but to convince his fellow human beings that a 
man can serve humanity better if he is free from the shackles of slavery of 
‘Isms”’- 

We are told in the Foreword by his son that from earliest years 
Ernest Benn had breathed the atmosphere of politics and public affairs and 
that he was a great cultural figure, with tastes and convictions. This is 
amply supported by the chapters which follow. 

As man of letters Ernest Benn wrote a number of books and edited 
journals too. He was not only an author but also a historian and a journalist. 
As a writer he specialised in the “‘centenary’’ article. 
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As we go from cover to cover, his ideas and conceptions are unfolded. He 
explains how trade should develop and how trade councils should be formed. 
He believed in “organised industry”. His plan in this respect is thought 
provoking. He rejected the devices and techniques of collectivism with 
contempt. Writing on the American scene he said: “The whole force of 
public opinion in America is directed to teaching its people how to push. 
Our public opinion, on the contrary, seems to be concerned with teaching 
our people how to learn.” 

“Confessional capitalist’”’ elaborates his thesis further in the second 
chapter. He gives his own theory of the distribution of wealth. His book 
“The Confessions of a Capitalist’’ attracted world-wide attention as his 
prolific contributions to the Press did. His observations on Socialism, 
industrial peace and wages will be read with interest. 

How he had arupture with organised Liberalism is told in the 
chapter which follows. He engaged Ramsay Muir in major controversies, 
He remained a philosophical Liberal of the older school, without a party 
label. 

The third chapter “The Friends of Economy” shows how he 
propagated libertarian ideas and principles. He and his followers explained 
what economic policies should be pursued by the Government and individ- 
uals, He asked the former to have balanced accounts not by further taxation 
but by austere public economy. 

Benn disliked “‘Too much State’ and his impressions are incor- 
porated in the fourth chapter. His unusally slim diary for 193:-40 contains 
a revealing entry of 1939 which the author gives. 


But the Liberty Manifesto in next chapter attracts more attention. 
We are told how his new libertarian movement took shape and what the 
Manifesto contained—-the Manifesto on State and Individual, Government, 
Economic Problems, National Morale, etc. 

The Chapter on the Society of Individualists gives usa glimpse into 
his efforts to mobilise people having faith in individualism and the hurdles 
which impeded his progress in that direction. Differences arose between the 
individualist leaders but the majority of the ‘“army’’, achieved formidable 
public support. 

The tide turned. There was a storm again. And Benn’s last 
major link with the Society of Individualists was severed in July 1952. His 
death left a void unfilled. ' 


The individualists cherished ‘‘the bright example of his effort and 
devotion.” 
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The last chapter “Ready Hands’’ shows that his mission is still 
being carried with faith and courage. 


Liberty, for Benn, was a strictly personal possession which each one 
can cherish and which brings out the bzst in the individual. Control is an 
external arrangement imposed from outside. 


We feel too with him that curbs on liberty will always be resisted 
by an individual. 


The book is, in a way, a history of the struggle for liberty waged 
through a man who had complete faith in the goodness of his fellow 


beings. It will be read with great interest by all those who want to stand 
fast in liberty 


Guide to Reference Material. Edited by A.J. Walford with the 
assistance of L.M. Payne. London: Library Association. 1959, 543p. £4 ; 
(to members of the L.A. £3. post Is.) 

Indian librarians will find in this timely reference work an anno- 
tated list of the leading reference books and bibliographies, with emphasis 


on current publications, and particularly on material published in the 
United Kingdom. 


The book is intended primarily to assist librarians in the building 
up and revision ot reference library stock ; for use in general and special 
library enquiry work ; and in the preparation for professional examinations 
of the Library Association. 


The book has main entries for about 3,000 items, nearly all of 
which are annotated. Bibliographies from governmental and international 
organizations, publications of libraries, academic and professional bodies, 
and industrial and commercial organizations are included in the first 
category. A number of Unesco publications are given title entries only 
but not listed under that body. Maps, anthologies and most source books, 
together with the vast majority of periodicals have been omitted but tech~ 
nology and technical language dictionaries are well represented. 


The classification scheme used in the book is the Universal Decimal 
Classification with certain modifications. There is a 64- page index of 
authors, titles and subjects. 

The production of the book itself is excellent in every detail, an 
outsfanding example of good taste and technical skill. We congratulate Dr. 
Walford on this remarkable reference work of immense value to the 
practising librarians, students of librarianship, bibliographers, research 
scholars and educationists. 
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Encyclopedia of American Associations, Second edition. 
Detroit, Michigan: Gale Research Company, 1959. 716p. $20. 

This new directory lists 8,892 American organizations grouped in 
18 basic sections. Information about each association includes : name, 
acronym, headquarters address, name of executive head, number of mem- 
bers, staff and chapters, year founded, description of membership and 
activities, special committees or divisions, official publication and date 
and place of convention or annual meeting. 

It also contains a comprehensive Finding Guide with 15,900 entries 
indexed by title and key-word. A subject index is also included with an 
additional 6,000 entries grouping organizations in 30 major fields such as : 
communications, construction, foreign trade, military and national defense, 
wholesale trade, women, writers and editors, and youth. 

This is a large and worthy book, and one of considerable interest 
to the librarians, businessmen, educators, government officials and research 
workers. 

The Conduct of Meeting. By G.H. Stanford: Adaptea for use 
in India by Minoo Masani Bombay : Oxford University Press, 1959, 85p, 


Rs. 3.00. 

Any book associated with the name of Minoo Masani commands 
respect. This contribution will be welcomed by all those who are eager 
to conduct their meetings well. Generally meetings in India are hapha- 
zardly held and chairmen are oblivious of the principles and rules of 
procedure which should guide their behaviour. Mr. Standford has 
evolved these rules for the conduct of meetings and Minoo Masani_ has 
adapted them to suit ‘a country to which democratic procedures are fairly 


Part I of the book explains how preparations have to be made for 
meetings, quorum organised, meetings inaugurated, the order of business 
envolved, resolutions passed, notes taken, minutes recorded, constitution 
and by-laws framed, nominations made and elections held, committees 
formed and members, proxies and guests dealt with. 

Hints have been given for chairmen to show how people have to 
be treated, finances organised, reports prepared and the Secretary’s job is 
to be done. Legal considerations receive the author’s attention too. 

Part II deals further with the question of opening and closing the 
meeting, dealing wlth the minutes, resolutions, voting, reports and elec- 
tions. Interesting exampies are given for the reader’s guidance. 


This well-written book is sure to attract a very lar 
oe desirous of knowing how meetings should be ou La a elon 
ucted. 
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The Religion of the Occident or The Origin and Development 
of the Essene-Christian Faith, By Martin A. Larson. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 195°. 71lp. $6.00. 

The Christians in India cannot have a better book than this on 
their religion. Daringly original in its unravelling of the beauties of 
organised Christianity it carries the authentic erudition vitalised by the 
author’s own scholarliness. This book is sure to gain in universality because 
it is refreshingly all-embracing in its profound knowledge. 

The author’s contribution is as eloquent as it is profound. Most 
of the books on the subject seldom carry conviction with the non-Christians. 
But this book does. 

Here he traces the teachings of Jesus to their sources in Essenism, 
Judaism, Pythagereanism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and the mystical 
cults of Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt. The Gospels, the early Christian 
are heresies and formative movements analysed. The Pagan Origins are 
discussed in the first part and the Jewish sources in the second. The 
inner meaning of the Gospel of Jesus is given in the third part and the 
redevelopment in the Pagan World in the last, which is followed by a 
glossary. bibliography and notes. Dr. Larson has explored “the vast field 
of complicated information” with skill and great wisdom. 


We are told how the great Osirian temples and sanctuaries were 
destroyed and priests thrown into prison and the sacred images were carried 
away to Constantinople. Weare toid how Aphrodite freed herself from 
Adonis and became the goddess of beauty and of love. The civilization 
and official religion of ancient Greece is described in the third chapter. Its 
god was crude, gruesome and in many respects repulsive. It, however, had 
— “This is precisely what happened in Orphism’, savs the 
author. 


The influence of Attis upon Christianity is noted in the fifth 
chapter and ‘‘promised immortality’, the “myth”, the cult and the Demeter 
- Persephone ritual explained in the next. The author feels that the influ- 
ence of the Elleusinia upon Catholic Christianity was great indeed. 

The story becomes gripping when we reach the seventh chapter 
where Dr. Larson deals with the Zoroastrians He thinks their magnifi- 
cent prophecies, their grandiose hopes suffered the same fate as every 
other religious expectation which has ever been proclaimed. 

We are glad the author has included chapters on Brahmanism, and 
Buddhism. They are extremely well written. He does not mince matters. 
He is right when he says that the influence of Brahmanism upon the 
Gospel of Jesus was very slight except in so far its asceticism carried over 
into Buddhism. The Buddhist movement, says Dr. Larson was however, 
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incorporated into Christianity inthe fourth century as monachism and 
“thus the Church took to its bosom both of the great and antagonistic 
religions of India” — a confession which we appreciate. 

The influence of Pythagoras is traced in the 10th chapter and that 
of Isis and Serapis and Mithraism in the next two chapters. 

The second part gives us a insight into the Jewish sources. 

Again the real interest starts with the third part revealing to the 
reader the inner meaning of the Gospel Jesus. The historicity and the 
apotheosis of Jesus, the composition of the Gospels, miracles in Galilee, 
the Sermon on the Mount, indecision and reorientation, the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the War with the Pharisees and the trial and death of Jesus are 
described with beauty and precision. Nowhere have we found greatness 
compressed in a few pages. The essence of the Gospel is explained well 
and the author is constrained to say that it achieved acceptance by olfering 
to heal the physically ill ; give peace of mind to the mentally distraught; 
divide the wealth of the rich equally among the poor ... In the modern 
world much of this assertion is true but not mostly — atleast in colonies 
where Christianity was forgotten to carry on exploitation of the poor. 
Perhaps those who resorted to itwere not true Christians following the 
— fhe ‘last part is devoted to redevelopment in the Pagan World, 
We are imparted knowledge about the earliest Christians, primitive 
Christology, Semitic C ristianity, the Monarchians, Manichaeism, Life 
under the Catholic Church, the development of the Papacy and the Chris- 
tian mysteries. And so Jesus, says the author, gave a call for a cataclysmic 
moral transformation and made an appeal to the poor and the lost. The 
author tells the reader how the intellectual death of Europe took place for 
five centuries and the life was full of ignorance, superstition, suppression 


and barbaric savagery. 
The Catholic Church suffered a vast defeat at the hands of Islam. 


But in spite of that, after two or three centuries the medieval world stabi- 
lized itself and the Christian and Muslim spheres continued. Between 1300 
and 1600 Europe, says the author, expressed its Renaissance which shook 
the Church to its foundations, but did not topple its superstructure. And 
then, “beginning in 1517 a mighty surge towards freedom wrenched much 
of what had once been barbarian Europe from the Catholic Church and 
laid the foundation on which modern civilization and our secular republics 
have been erected”. Wewish Dr. Larson had included a chapter on 
modern Christianity. 

We have, we admit, a lucid and minute interpretation of Christi 
anity. The author’s candour and profound knowledge have made the book 
highly authoritative and thought provoking. 
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The Autobiography of an Idea. By Louis H. Sullivan. Fore- 
word by Claude Bragdon. With a new Introduction by Ralph Marlowe 
Line. New York: Dover Publications, Inc. 1956, 333p. $ 1.85. 


This is the autobiogrphy of America’s great architect who is 
known as the father of the modern skyscraper. His early childhood, his 
schooling and early maturity up to the time of the Chicago World’s Fair 
of 1893 are described with candidness and abandon, Sullivan’s personality 
asserts itself throughout, both as an author as wellasateacher. As an 
honest architect having faith in certain truths and principles he had inspir- 
ation from everything which was grand in his work. His creative genius 
rose to heights which have, to a great extent, remained unsurpassed. 


In his early years he had communion with Nature. we are told 
how he spent many days at the barren hillside school, how he rolled over 
and over in glee in the snow of awhite world, howhe passed his days 
with grandma and grandpa, The Old Testament amused and pleased him with 
its interesting stories. 


Then came the vacation—spent amongst rabbits, squirels, birds 
and snakes - followed by day—dreaming and later on stay at Newbury 
port. Back to toston, he was left to live with his grandparents and con- 
tinue his education at the new Rice Grammar School. At the age of 12 he 
became interested in buildings. He graduated with honours in June 
1870. But never thereafter did he regard life with the gravity, the serious- 
ness and the futility of a cloistered monk. However, Minnie’s influence 
on him is perceptibles. Tater on his correspondence with “those far away” 
had its inpact. He felt safe to face in “Tech”’ his first adventure, as prelude 
to an architectural craeer. 


Louis comes to Chicago where his personality grew in unique gran- 
deur. From there he moves on to Paris where his brain rages. He attend- 
ed Monsiur Clopet's class. But all the same he felt “solitary in his thoughts 
and heart—hungry”. He wanted to go his way alone. And hedid. The 
Garden City enticed him and made him an architect at the age of 25, in 
partnership with a man he had least expected as such. He made a beginn- 
ing in the open world and made it well. He pushed onward in hope. 
“The free spirit gets the spirit of joy’’ and the democratic vista opens to 
his view”. How and to what extent? That is described in the 14th chap- 
ter. The retrospect follows in the last. 


In Chicago we are told that the progress of the building art from 
1880 onward was phenomenal. Louis swam with it. ‘With the Passage of 
years, his dream, his faith, ever expending in power, became all—inclusive”’. 
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The basic fruitful power of the idea of adventure permeated and 
dominated his personlaity which is reflected in what is good in architecture 
today. 


The story of the life of the great architect is narrated in this book 
in simplicity and charm of its own — without any ornamentation as Louis 
liked the buildings to be. It is both Interesting and gripping. In addi- 
tion, it is inspiring too. 

Putting Your Faith to Work. By John A. Redhead. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1959, 128p. $2.00. 


The author beautifully answers, in this book, questions on the 
religious approach to life’s problems. He cites cases to show how faith 
can become a reality in one’s life — and how fears, grief and perplexities 
can be eliminated and true strength and health built. 


The question chosen are fifteen in number and pertain to one’s own 
search for faith: How canI make my faith work? Where can I get what 
I want most? Is it right for me to love myself? How can I learn to take 
it? How canI find streangth for the day? How canI deal with grief? 
How can I get rid of resentment? What about faith and health? How can 
I learn to grow up? What can I do with life? And so on. 


The learned author gives answer to each question with sympathy 
and consideration and tries to convert man into a good personality having 
faith in himself, in the humanity and God. He asks him to keep on think- 
ing on true and good things; have a sense of significance; the feeling of 
being loved and sense of security; love himself well as well as his neigh- 
bour; move out of the land of Why into the country of How; accept grief 
as one of tne facts of life; love enemies, grow up into a real maturity as 
integrated; responsible, expanding persons; stop trying to run away from 
life; do away with the stupid thing ‘sin’ let the Spirit stimulate his soul 
rather than get stimulus from wine and be clean and kind and honest and 
forgiving. Freedom, he says, is not easy, itis hard; itis nota gift, it 
is an achievement; it costs, yes, but it is worth all it costs. 


It isa pleasure to read this book. The author culls all good 
things from scriptures, iparticularly the Bible, and puts them here in a 
most attractive form. 

Special Study on Social Conditions in Non—Self—Governing 
Territories: Analyses of information transmitted to the Secretary—Gene- 
ral (1957—1958). New York: United Nation. 1958, 239p. $2.50 or 18s. 
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This report analyses information on economic, social and educa- 
tional cOnditions prevailing to the Non-Self-Governing Territories. It 
emphasizes the importance of people’s cooperation and community develop- 
ment, and brings to the notice of the United Nations the gravity of social 
problems of urbanization and juvenile delinquency and the need of family 
change and welfare measures and happy race and industrial relations. It 
discusses housing policies, public health and nutrition and demographic 
trends. 


The first chapter is devoted to community development. Indiahas 
already embarked upon the programme and the study of this report will give 
new ideas and information for utilisation in our country. It is revealing 
that in U.K. territories training fecilities for community development work, 
continue to be provided territorially. 


The chapter on Social Aspects of Urban Development contains a 
brief account of town planning and urban development programmes evolved 
in various areas; gives instancesof urban welfare policies and types of 
welfare organisation; describes services concerned with family, child and 
youth welfare; provides information on community centres and related 
programmes and finally, discusses participation of the inhabitants in the 
programmes. 


The development and problems of the urban family in Africa 
south of the Sahara are discussed in the third chapter. The Sahara assumes 
significance for the explosion of an atomic bomb there by France 
However, the facts stated here are culled from reports on Senegal (French 
West Africa), British West Africa, the Belgian Congo, British East and 
Central Africa. Interesting information is given regarding the proportion of 
men and women, age of marriage, the percentage of married men women, 
monogamy and polygamy, the bride price, the choice of a wife, the number 
of children and the averaze size of family, divorces, the development trends 
and the family problems and policy. 


Chapter IV contains information on the social measures for the 
economic welfare of the family - social insurance and social assistance 
measures - aad tells us about the progress made in recent years in the Non- 
self-Governing Territories. For instance, it is explained how old-age and 
survivors’ insurance, old-age pensions, family allowences and home 
assistance to families in need take place. Enquiries into the problems of 
social security are analysed. 

“Family Earnings in Urban Industrial Areas” are discussed in the 
next chapter raising problems which are akin to ours, 
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The other chapters relate to industrial relations, workers’ housing 
problems, juvenile delinquency, race relations, mass communications, indi- 
genous land tenure and economic change, long-term health pianning, popu- 
lation and public health, maternal and child health, nutrition and demo- 
graphic conditions and population trends. Some of these chapters concern 
us too, for the problems are the same. Very useful suggestions have been 
made by the authors of the report. 


The appendices give us an idea of international technical assistance 
and activities of the World Health Organisation. 


The report reveals that the populations in many territories are 
undergoing a rapid demographic change whose main features include : 
a young age composition, a high and often increasing birth-rate, a mode- 
rate or low and decreasing death-rate and a rather high rate of population 
increase. The chapters on health give further highly interesting 
information. 


The analysis of the information, the discussion on the projects and 
the proposals contained in the report at once attract the reader. The 
report will be greatly welcomed in India. We congratulate the authors on 
the comm ndable work done by them. 


Professional Association in the Mass Media: Handbook of 
Press, Film Radio, Television Organisations, Paris: Unesco. 1959. 
206p,. $3.50. 


This is a survey of 1,049 national organisations in 93 States and 
territories and 64 international associations and of their aims, growth and 
activities in the fields of Press, Film, Radio and Television, The attempt 
is to bring them close to one another and to make them better known to 
the public at large, as the authors say, 


The first part is devoted to their origin and development, their 
aims and present - day activities and the second part to the description of 
the international and national organisations in Africa, North America, South 
America, Asia, Europe, Oceania and U.S.S.R, 


The history of publishers’, editors’ and journalists’ and the organisa- 
tions dealing with radio and television will interest a very large number of 
readers in this country. Similarly will the story of how professional 
standards were established and an International Code of Ethics formulated. 
The Code is given in the Survey. 

The Guide to the Handbook in the Survey contains details ab ut 
national press organisations — publishers, editors-in-chief, journalists, news 
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agencies and foreign correspondents; about national film organisations — 
producers, directors, cinema technicians, writers, composers, performers, 
distributors and exhibitors; about radio organisations—owners, of radio 
stations, programme personnel, radio journalists, writers, composers and 
performers; and about television organisations. Five hundred and 
sixty-one Press Organ stations, 341 film, 134 radio and 13 television orga- 
nisations have been covered. An individual entry gives 10 items of 
information, 

The details given about the Press organisations in India, we are 
afraid, are incomplete, For instance, in the case of the A.I. Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference the membership is also open to the editors of news 
agencies. The Pepsu Working Journalists’ Association was dissolved over 
a year back and merged into the Punjab Journalists’ body whose address 
is not Ambala but Chandigarh. It is haped that the corrections will be 
made in the next edition of the Survey. 


Similarly in the case of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society 
and the Indian JLanguages Newspapers Association the Presidents have 
changed. 


The Indian Fedaration of Working Journalists has its an organ 
— “The Working Journalist’? which is not mentioned in the Survey. 
However, the Survey has, valuable ioformation about the professional asso- 
ciations in the mass media and is an excellent publication. 

Indian Scientific & Technical Publications — Exhibition 1960 ; 

A Bibliography Compiled by the National Library, Calcutta, New Delhi: 
Council of Scientiftc & Industrial Research. 1960. 408p. Rs. 25,00, 

This comprehensive bibliography of 4,801 items is the outcome of 
an Exhibition of scientific and technical books published in India organised 
by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research In February, 1960, 
It was opened by Prof. Humayun Kabir, Union Minister For Scientific 
and Cultural Affairs, on February 7, 1960. 

After an Introduction by Mr. B.S. Kesavan, Librarian, National 
Library: Calcutta, evaluating the sources, the bibliography covers 
books on Pure Scieace, Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Meteorolozy, and Biology, Botany, Zoology, Technology, Medical 
Engineering, Agriculture, Home Economics, Business methods, Chemical 
techaolngy Manufacturers, Craft trades and Building etc., 

The work has been divided in two parts: (1) Indian languages. 
(2) English language. 


The arrangement of publications in Pure Science and Technology 
in the Indian languages and the English language sections follows closely 
the Dewey Decimal Classification Svstem (16th edition.) 
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Out of the 2,908 entries in the Indian Janguages, 814 are in Hindi, 
358 in Marathi, 348 in Bengali, 268 in Tamil, 190 in Gujrati, 179 in 
Urdu, 161 in Kannada, 142 in Telugu, 137 in Oriya, and 130 in Malayalam. 
Madical Sciences, represent the largest proportion of the books published 
in the Indian language, namely, 818 out of 2,908. 


It is well printed and adequately indexed. We strongly commend 
this bibliography to librarians, science students, bibliographers, publi- 
shers aud booksellers. 


Proceedings, Papers and Summaries of Discussions at the 
Torquay Conference, 22nd to 25th September, 1959. London: The 
Library Association. 1959. 83p 4s. 6d. 

In this attractive publication, Indian librarians will find the 
record of the proceedings of the Annual Conference of the Library Associa- 
tion held at Torquay in 1959. 


Besides the Presidental Address of The Rt. Hon. Earl Attlee, 
K. G.,P.C.,0.M.,C.H., it contains 11 papers followed by discussions, Such 
as. 'Some Library Associations of the South West’, by L.J. Lloyd; ‘The 
Past, Present and future of the Written Word’, by Professor Lancelot 
Hogben; ‘Some Reflections on the Roberts Report,’ by Sir Sidney Roberts; 
‘A New Pattern of Librarianship?’ by Harold Smith; The L.A. Annual 
Lecture: The Detective in the Library’, by Dr. W.F. Oakeshott; ‘Value 
and Values: The Interpretation of Public Library Costs and Statistics’, by 
W. Tynemouth; ‘The Future of County Libraries’, by Miss F.E. Cook; 
‘Charles Darwin as Author’, by Lady Barlow; and ‘The Public Library 
as a Major Instrument of Education’, by Alderman F.J. Stott. 


This work is a valuable contribution to the library literature and 
should be studied by librarians in India and other Asiatic countries. 


Student Librarian, published by the Nagpur University, 
Department of Library Science, has entered in its 3rd year of publica- 
tion. This issue contains articles on subjects of great interest both to 
readers and librarians. Some of the articles such as: ‘Books and the 
Bewildered Readers’, by B.S. Kesavan; ‘Librarianship as a Career” by 
Dr. S.R. Ranganathan; ‘Libraries in America’, by K.S. Hingwe; and 
Bibliographies their nature and scope’, by P.S. Phadake are pleasant 
reading. 

The School Library at Work; Acquisition, Organisation, Use 
and Maintenance of Materials in the School Library, by Azile Wofford. 
New York: The H.W. Wilson Company 1959, 256p. Clothbound $3.50. 
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YEAR BOOK OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS, 1958 





This current YEARBOOK contains a comprehensive account of 
the United Nations and its related inter-governmental agencies during 1958, 
such as : peace efforts in the Middle East, particularly with regard to events 
affecting Lebanon and Jordan ; disarmament questions ; the second United 
Nations conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy; a study by a 
United Nations scientific committee on the effects of atomic radiation ; 
the United Nations role in regard to peaceful uses of outer space; the 
Algerian and Cyprus questions ; the United Nations conference on the 
law of the sea ; the launching of a United Nations Special Fund to aid 
less - developed countries ; the creation of the United Nations regional 
Economic Commission for Africa ; preparations for a World Refugee Year. 
Also described are : various United Nations efforts for the promotion of 
human rights ; activities for furthering the advancement of Trust Terri- 
tories ; and the formal coming into being of a new member of the United 
Nations family — the Inter - Governmental Maritime Consultative orga- 
nization. 

Part One of the YEARBOOK gives narrative account, with detailed 
documentary notes and texts of resolutions. of the substantive work of the 
United Nations on political and security issues, on economic and social 
matters, on questions concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories and 
the International Trusteeship System, on legal, administrative, and bud- 
getary questions. 

Part Two surveys the activities of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the specialized agencies during 1958. 

The YEARBOOK ‘is fully indexed, a reference tool for the use of 
everyone concerned with international affairs - diplomats, public officials, 
writers, scholars, teachers, librarians, and others. Apperidices include‘a 
roster of United Nations members and the structure and membership of 
the principal and subsidiary organs of the United Nations for 1958. Also 
included: organizational charts in black and white a map of. the world in 
colour showing United Nations members and their territories, and- flags of 
all the member states of the United Nations ia full colour. 

1959, 622 pages, clothbeund $12.50, £4.10. 

Obtainable in India from; Orient Longmans, Calcutta, 

Bombay, Madras, New Delhi and Hyderabad, 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co,, New Delhi and Calcutta, 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


A Compact, well-written book in a simple style for school 
librarians and classroom teachers, useful also to the school administrators 
for quick reference. It deals with the routines of acquisition; processing, 
circulation, the use of reading materials in the library, keeping materials 
in good condition, finances, and reports. An appendix lists aids for the 
selection of materials for school libraries, manuals for teaching the use 
of the library, a directory of publishers and suppliers and a glossary of 
terms, 


The book should also be helpful in training course for school 
librarians, especialiy when one course must include both administration 
of the library and technical processes. 

Miss Wofford hss been on the faculty of rhe University of 
Kentucky since 1938, She is a graduate of Winthrop College and 
George Peabody College for Teachers. She received her master’s degree 
at Columbia University. 


Books Received 


A Bibliography of Canadiana: First Supplement; Edited by Gertrude 
M. Boyle assisted by Mariorie Colbeck with an Introduction by Henry C. 
Campbell. Toronto: The Public Library. 1959. 333p. 

A History of Libraries, bv Alfred Hessel; translated. with supplementary 
material, by Reuben Peiss. (Reuben Memorial Edition). New Bruns- 
wick, J.1.: The Scarecrow Press. 1955. 19°%p. $3.50. 

Amrican Library & Book Trade Annual '960; Edited by Wyllis_ E. 
Wright. New York: R.R.Bowker Co. 1959. 309p, $5,009. 

Autobiography of a Yogi, by Paramakansa Yogananda., Los Angeles, 
Cailf.: Self-Realization Fellowship. 1959- 514p. $4,00. 

Best Books for Children including adult books for young p2ople. Compiled 
by Mary C. Turner. New York: R.R. Bowker Co. 1960, 207p. $2.00 

Britain: An Official Handbook. 1969. Edition. London: Centra! Office 
of Information. 1960. 584p, 12s, 6d. 

Children and the Bible, by Ethel L. Smither Nashville: Abingdon Press. 
1960, :83p. $1.50, 

Classification of High Volymers: A Review, Prepared by R. Houwink 
with the collaboration of H. Bouman. London: Butterworhs Scientific 
Publications. 1960. 54p. 10s, 6d. 

Communication: An introduction to the history of the alphabet, writing, 
rinting, books and libraries. Second Edition. Bv Elmer D. Johnson. 
ew York: The Scarecrow Press, Inc, 1969. 251p. $5.00. 

English Libraries, 1800 - 1850- Three lectures delivered at University 

College, London, by C.B. Oldman, W.A. Munford, Simon Nowell- 
Smith. London: H.K. Lewis Co. Ltd., 1958, 78p. 7s, 6d. net. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





Forerunners of Jesus, by Leroy Waterman. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959; 156p, 

Francisco Romeroon Problems of Philosophy by Marjorie S. Harris, 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1960. T1Sp. $3.75. 

Freud and Dewey on the nature of man, by Morton Leoitt. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. 180p. $3.75. 

ar —" Board. Annual Report for the Year ending 30th June, 

Good Reading: Preparcd by J. Sherwood Weber. New York: R.R. Bowker 
Co. 1960. 287p. $4.00. 

Impex Reference Catalogue of Indian Books. New Delhi: Indian Book 
gad ‘ Import Co, 1960. 795p. (Trade edition Rs. 25/- Delnxe ed. 

s. 40-, 

Jaintatavprakash, by Shri A nolak Rishiji Maharaj. Dhulia: Shri Amol 
Jain Gyanalaya. 1954, 840p. Rs.5/-. 

Jane Adams: World Neighbor, by Miriam Gilbert. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1960. 128p. 

Judson King: A Register of his papers in the Library of Congress. 
Washington: Library of Congress. 1960. 10p. 

Let Us Live in Peace and Friendship: The visit of N.S. Khrushcov to 
the U.S.A, September 15-27, 1959, Moscow: Foreign Languages 
Publishing House. 1959, 406p (with Illustrations). 

National Science Foundation. Ninth Annual Report for the Fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1959. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
274p. $1.00. 

Paperbound Books in Print (6500). Winter 1959-60. New York; 
R.R. Bowker Co.1960, 279p. $2.00. 

Paramahansa Yogananda: In Memoriam. Los Angeles, Calif, : Self-Reali- 
zation Fellowship. 1958. 124p. 50 cents. » 

Poems of Indian Nature, by Srinivas Murthy. Mahbubnagar: Malaria 
Office. Re 1. 

Puclic Library Finance and Accountancy, by Edmund V. Corbett. London: 
Library Association. 1960, 212p. 24s, . ; 

Radioisotope Teletherapy Equipment International Directory. Vienna: 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 1959. I2Ip. $2.00. a 

Reajuste De La Deuda Externa, by Rafael L. Trujillo. Ciudad Trujillo, 
D.N.: Editora Del Caribe, C. por A. 1959. 424p. ; 

Recommended Children’s Books of 1958-59. Compiled by E Louise 
Davis. New York: R.R. Bowker Co. 1959. 184p. $2.00, ott 

Report on the world situtaion including studies of urbanization in under- 
developed areas. New York: United Nations. 1957. 198p, $1. 75. 


Subject Catalozues: Headings and structure,by E.J. Coates. London: The 
Library Association, 1960, 186p. 22s. 


Textbooks in Print 1960, New York: R.R. Bowker Co. $2,00, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Balanced life: An essay in ethics, by Hans Freud. New York: 
Philosophical: Library: 1959,186p. $4.50, “~~ eaaipeitli 

The Blind Seer: George Matheson, by John Crew Tyler. New York. 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 175p. $4.75. 

The. Book: Researches and materials; Symposia. Part I. Moscow: All 
Union Book Chamber. 1959, . 322p. ; 
The -Kronstandt Rebellion (The First Armed Revolt against Soviets) 
by Emanuel Pollack. New York: Philosophical Library. 1959. 98p. $3.00 
The Master Said: Sayings and Counsel to disciples by Paramhansa 
Yogananda. Los Angeles, Calif.: Self-Realization Fellowship. 1959. 

ll6p. $2.50, 

The Organization of Museums, practical advice. (Museums and Monu- 
ments-IX.) Paris: Unesco. 1960, 232P, $6.00, : 
The .Revolt in: Tibet, by Frank Moraes. New York: The Maemillan 
Co, 1960. 223p. $1.50. Paperbound, “* 
The School Library-in Ohio with ‘special emphasis on its legislative 
history, by Frederic D. Aldrich. New York: The Scarecrow Press, Inc 

1959, 237p. $3.25. ; 
Vacations Abroad: Courses, Study, Tours, Work Camps. Vol. XII. 1960. 
. Paris. Unesco. 1960,. 186p..$1.25,- : ir 
Veterinary drugs in current use, by Rudolph Seiden. New York: Springer 
Publishing Co., Inc: 1960,’ 128p. $2.25," “ ' ms 
Whispers from Eternity, by Paramahansa Yogananda. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Self-Relaizaiion Fellowship. 1959. 274p. $3.00. 
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15th Anniversary Issue 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 


Volume 15... Number 1 
June 1960 
Guest Editor: Benoyendra Sengupta 
FEATURES 
Libraries and Library Movement in India 
—Benoyendra Sengupta, Assistant Librarian, 
National Library of India, Calcutta. 
Role of Libraries —Fazal Elahi, Chartered Librarian, and 
Honorary Secretary, Pakistan Library 
Association, Karachi. 
Library Cataloguing— What it implies 
—Amulya Chandra Ray, Assistant 
Librarian, Indian Central Jute 
Committee, Calcutta. 
The Council on Library Resources 
—Lee Grove, Director of Publications, Council 
on Library Resources, Inc, Washington. 
Importance of Annotations in a Bibliography 
—T.K.S. Iyengar, Bibliography Division, 
National Library of India, Calcutta. 
Faculty Participation in Book Selection 
—A.S, Pickett, Order Librarian, San Francisco 
State College Library, California. 
*Messages of Congratulations* 
*Speaking of Libraries* Interestsng Adult Books of 1959* 
*Books on Libraries & Librarianship *Library World News 
*Books in Review* Books Received* 
*THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN fs the rewarding reading for 
librarians, students of Library Science, bibliographers, book 
collectors, publishers, booksellers, and all those interested in 
the library world of today. 
| *By ordering or renewing your subscription NOW you will have 
access promptly to the important material appearing in each 
| issue and also escape the danger of being unable to obtain back 
numbers which you may particulary desire. 
Published in March, June, September, December. 
India: Rs 10.00. U.K. 18sh. USA and elsewhere : $4 00, 
Advertisement rates on application. 
Publications for Review and Advertisements should 
be addressed to : 
THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 233. Model Town, 
Jullundur City, India. 








Printed by Sant Ram Bhatia, at Kapur Art Press, Adda Hoshiarpur, 
juilundur City and published by him from 233, MODEL TOWN, 
jullundur City (india) Editor : Sant Ram Bhatia. 
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A GUIDE TO THE 


Prepared by the Committee on College 
Reading; edited by J. Sherwood Weber 


Whatever your patrons’ interests-—Fiction. Drama. Biography, Fine Arts. 
History. Science—here’s a guide to the most important titles. Authori- 
tative. practical. comprehensive. this brand new 1960 edition features 
concise descriptions of some 2.000) outstanding hooks—from all periods 
and fields (see listing below). 

The most significant books have been selected by well-known scholars 
and critics and are listed with information on author, title, editions, and 
prices. Introductory prefaces to each chapter help the reader understand 
the most important aspects of each period or subject. 


Here’s your answer to hook selection problems! 
Keep a copy at your desk to supplement your own book background. Put 
another copy out for circulation. And a copy in the reference department 
will help patrons with special projects. The permanent clothbound edition 
will be ready in February—with a handsome, sturdy binding. ea-y-to-read 
type. and durable paper to serve you this year and in the vears to come. 
"Paperback edition available from New American Library. Clothbound edi- 
tion (list price $4.00) available to libraries at only $3.00 net pp. from; 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St.. N. Y¥. 36 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Special features: Foreword: How to Use Goon Reaowe: 100 Sianificant 
Books; Goop Reaptne Book List—Key to Paperhound Editions and to Reprints 
in Series; Reference Books; Index—Author, Title anc Subject Cross Reference. 
Historical and Regional Cultures: Greece; Rome; The Middle Ages; The 
Renaissance; 17th Century: 18th Century; The Orient; Latin America. 
Literary Types: The Novel (19th C. Continental. 20th C. Continental, 19th C 
British, 20th C. British, 19th C. American, 20th C. American): The Short 
Story; Poetry; Drama; Biography; Essays, Letters and Criticism; Magazines. 
Humanities and Sciences: Fine Arts: Philosophy: Religion; History: Politics. 
Economics; Geography, Travel and Adventure; Language; Psychology; Anthro- 
pology and Sociolégy; Physical Sciences; Biographical Sciences. 











